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ABSTRACT 

This dissertation reports on a study of parental 
attitudes toward public educatix^n, with race and socio-economic 
status arj controlling variables. "Jour School" Scale was administered 
during interviews with 240 Indian, ^lack and White parents, and 
served as the dependent variable in the'study. Race, sccio^econoniic 
stattf^ and school environment were designated independent variables* 
Analysis of the data indicated that: (1) th« socio-econDaic status of 
parents does not influence their attitudes toward public <3edacatio6; 
(2) of the three racial groups. Black parents are more liJiely to have 
a more positive attitude toward public education thaa Indians and 
Whites; and (3) Blacks and Whites are acre favorably disposed toward 
dcsegregai:ed school than are Indians* It is suggested th^it a 
comparative study be conducted relative to both parental attitudes 
toward public education and student achievemenr, since the two are 
most probably related. (Author/PC) 
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CiiAPTER I / 

STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

* Introduction 

The public schools of the United States have passed 

through a trying period during the past sevei^al years 

wh^en the dominant mood of the nation was one of dis- 

i Jv|Aisionment which has been brought abbut ' • the war in 

Viet Nam, student protest,- racial strife, Wat^rgat"e", the 

energy crisis and the upsurge in the cost of living. 

Nevertheless, respect for ^nd confidence in th'e public 

schools remain at a highj level (Elam, 1973) .( Numerous. 

reasons may be proposed to explain this positive opinion 

# 

toward public schools. Educators at one time believed 
parental involvement v;ith the school to be the major 
criterion associated with school approval. Research has 
demonstrated however, that factors other than participa- 
tion and -traditional information programs are related 
to parent attitudes toward schools (Elam,^ 1973) . 

Haak.(1956), examining this premise, estimated 
that 15 per cent of the citizenry hold a favorable 
opinion toward schools and are well informed about them; 
30 per cent *hold a favorable opinion but are not 
* 

1 
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informc^d; 45 per cent hold no opinior. of the schools 
and little knowledge about them; and 10 per cent hold 
an unfavorable "opinion and are well informed • 
McLaughlin (1962), expanding upon Haak's analysis 
reported that favorability toward schpols i-s not 
necessarily associated with the amount of information 
possessed about t^e school* All social classes investi- 
gated were found to be favorable toward the schools 
f^am'pled* The upper class, however — the best informed 

group — was the most critical. McLaughlin concluded that: 

- J. • 

This negates the belief that persons Who are 
better informed about their schools will hold 
more favorahjde opinions toward them than those 
who are least informed (p. 60). 

Education .in the United States is still widely regarded 

as' the royal road to success in life. At the -same time, 

a few clouds are appearing on the horizon. 

There is' some evidence to support the argument 

that many black leaders are no longer demanding total 

integration as a solution to the problem of inequality 



\ 

of educational opportunities. Instead, many now want 
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to ex-ert a strong cpntrol over the schools and to 
upgrade educational attainment in a segregated setting 
{•Lock wood, 1968) . 

Some r^esearch supports the idea that schools.^ with 
attendance from lower socio-economic families, do not 
offer the same quality of institutional programming as 
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is offered to children of more affluent families. 
Schools serving lower socio-economic groups receive 
less support from the community than do more affluent 
families, must hire the least experienced teacher and 
suffer the highest teacher^'turnover (fexton, 1961) * 

It is likely that if similar. research were 
conducted on schools for native Americans regarding 
community control and support, similar results would be 
found* Protest groups have ofta^i demonstrated to have 
Indian schools returned to local control* Indians 
feel that they are in a better position than most 
citizens to protest against racial desegregation because 
they stand more risk of being submerged in the black- 
white society and of losi.ng their cultural identity 
(Sharpe, 1973). e 

Unless those who are interested in the continued 
strength and well being of the public schools become 
more aware of educational concerns of minority groups, 
the problems of public education in the United States 
coulvd become more critical. 

Statement of the Purpose 

In the public school systems of America both 

boards of education and professional personnel \are 

I • \ 

accountable to the public. Therefore, school boards and 



superintendent3 nc-^d infori^atioric^l systems .to assess 
\ conuTiunity dosiros* "Attitudes;/ and knowledge about public 
education. 

Scientific sampling of public opiniou js a means of 
learning hov; citizens use various qualitative and 
quantitative criteria in determining th'e e;XcslXence or 
lack of it in their local school system. Opinion survey 
permits investigation of specific educational issues 
such as community attitude toward general approval of 
the school; curriculum and course content; building 
^adequacy and . maintenance; school-parent communications; 
personal guidance, and social skills. 
^ These professional opinion surveys facilitate the 

decision-making process so that the decisions reflect 
more accurately the mind and the mood cf the citizenry. 

The purpose of this study is to investigate the 
attitudes toward public education of parents of differ- 
ent races and different socio-economic groups and their 
2;:elationships to each other. More specifically, this 
stuOy should provide and examine data relative to the 
following questions. 

/ 1. Does the' socio-economic status of 

parents significantly affect attitudes 
/ toward education? 

2. Does the race of parents significantly 
affect attitudes toward public education? 

3. Does the racial composition (multi-cultural 
or racially identifiable) of public schools 

\ significantly affect parental attitui?r 

^ tov/ard public ^^|ication? 
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Sackqfround of the Problem 

« 

Background inforni.i ti on in reference to attitudes, 
socio-oconomic status .md race will be presented belowl 

Attitudes 

Differences in beliefs, value systems and ideologies 
are more apparent in modern society than ever before. 
These differences are especially evident in the atti- 
tudes of members of various racial and ethnic groups. 
Such differences often cause conflict among groups, and 
the resolution of such conflict can often be brought 
about only by changes o? attitudes. 

Today, differences in cittitudes among various racial 
and etimic groups should be considered very seriously by 
educational leaders. Diverse groups and cultures have 
traffic with one another whether they like it or no^t. 
The modern achievements in communication, transportation, 
industry and commerce, as well as the instruments of 
destructions, have created mutual dependence among human 
groups for their livelihood and for their survival 
(Sherif, 1967). 

There fore r it does matter how various groups of 
people perceive their v;ays of life, their ways of doing 
things, their stands on the family and on social, 
religious, economic, educational, and political issues 
as well as hov/ they conceive the views of others. 



Attitudes are^ the more or less lasting assumptions | 
of people about their environment. People have premises 
and enduring expectations about ±he way the world 
operates; people have high regard for their family; 
people view other groups and persons from dif'ferent per- 
spectives; people value their religion and their country; 
they have beliefs that strengthen their political view- 
point; they have convictions about what is right and 
what is wrong. "Attitudes are concerned with lasting 
assumptions, lasting premises, lasting beliefs, lasting 
convictions, and lasting sentiments" (Sherif, 1967). 

Attitudes are important to individuals and should 
be of vital interest to everyone. A person's a tti trades 
define for him what he is and what he is not; that is, 
what is included within and what is excluded from his 
self-image. These attitudes are"^ not brief or passing 
affairs for the individual. In fact, there is a tendency 

for attitudes to remain static' while world problems | 

i 

change. Problems develop when individuals maintain 1 
premises for a world that is /no longer there, because it 
h^as changed while their attitudes have not. 

Social Class \; 

. . 

There 'is no structure ,^in our society so uniquely 



equipped as the school to /assimilate the poor into the 
irainstream of American society. The school throuahout 
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its long history has gradually relieved the family of 
most social responsibilities for child rearing (Wein- 
berg^ 1971). The school, in terms of its goals, has 
been designated by the society to make "Americans" out 
of all who pass through its classrooms. Parker (1968) 
noted that schools have served quite well the youth 
from middle- and' upper-socio-economic classes, but have 
not served deprived youth so well. 

They offer much to youth from good homes who 
are motivated by parental attitudes, ready, 
and anxious to take advantage of learning 
opportunities. They do considerably less 
well in meeting the needs of sons and 
daughters of low-income families (p. 363) . 

Research by Ohlendorf and Kuvlesky (1967) indicated 
that success in school may be a matter of educational 
aspirations and expectations of low-income families. 
They found that socio-economic status played an important 
part in the development of aspirations and expectations 
concerning education. Children of lower-socio-economic 
backgrounds often do not display the cognitive ability 
or the desired behavior in the same way that children 
of more advantaged backgrounds do. 

Children from disadvantaged homes are organiza- 
tionally separated from their peers. They are assigned 
to special reading groups, socially isolated, dis- 
proportionately punished, and socially defined by their 
classmates as' educationally inferior (Weinberg, 1971). 

1? 
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The long-range effects of early placement are usually 
permanent. Sheldon and Eleanoro Glueck (1953) suggested 
that they could predict educational failure at a very 
early age on the basis of differentiation in the early 
st|^ges of education. Classification of students on the 
basis of educational testing in a normal and often 
useful technique for managing social relationships. 
The dysfunctions resulting from such classification, 
however, are considerable, as the research literature 
in this area testifies (Weinberg, 1971) . 

Race 

For the purpose of this study^"race" is used to 
differentiate between American whites, American blacks 
and American Indians. The concept of "racG** appears to 
be a determining factor in parental attitudes toward 
public education. 

There has been a long tradition in America of folk- 
lore and mythology regarding race. Stereotypes have 
been formed and scapegoats have been used. This lack of 
understanding has caused many persons to react sus- 
piciously, defensively, and aggressively toward 
individuals of an alien culture. JSvafaceus (1966) main- 
tained that some racial groups make hate and aggression 
an honorable cause by justifying and rationalizing 
their actions against people who are "different." 
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DGfinition of Terms 

For the purpose of this study, the following 
definitions will be used: 

Socio - Economic Status . Education, occupation, and 
income are three of the most reliable indicators of 
socio-economic status in American society (Pinkney, 
1969) . These three variables are usually interrelated 
and they reinforce one anotlier. For the purpose of 
tMs study, however, occupation will be used to deter- 
mine socio-economic status. Occupations will be 
classified in this study by the Socio - Economic Status 
Index , a scale developed by Ouncan^ (Reiss, 1961). Socio- 
Economic Status will be analyzed as an independent 
variable. 

Race . For the purpose of this study, "Race" will 
be used to differentiate between American whites, American 
blacks, and Lumbee Indians, who will be identified by 
the interviewer. Race will be analyzed as an independent 
variable; ■ 

• \ 

Attitudes . "Attitudes," as described by Sherif 
(1967) "are assumptions, premises, beliefs, convictions 
and sentiments one has about his environment." For the 
purpose of this study parental attitudes toward public 
education will be^^ssessed. A 34-item questionnaire 
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entitled, " Your School " Scale, which was developed by 
Robert P. Bullock of the Ohio State University will be 
used to assess parental attitudes. Parental attitude 
scores will be analyzed as the dependent variable. 

School Environment . This phrase refers to multi- 
cultural or racial identifiable schools. Parental 
attitudes will be assessed and analyzed relative to 
each environment. A more specific definition of each 
environment follows. Each environment will be analyzed 
as an independent variable. 

Multi - Cultural Schools . Those schools containing 
a student population representing at least ten per cent 
of each of the three racial groups are considered to be 
Multi-Cultural Schools. 

Racially Identifiable Schools . In Keyes (1973) , 
the U. S. Supreme Court said that "what is not a segre- 
gated school will necessarily depend on the facts of 
each particular case." 

In short, the U. S. Supreme Court avoided specific 
formulas or numerical standards in determining whether" 
or not a school is segregated and left it a matter of 
proof in each individual case (Shannon, 1973) • 



11 

For the purpose of this study, racially identifi- ^ 
able schools are those whose stud^ent population is 
represented by eighty-one or more per cent of one racial 
group. This figure was determined for the sake of con- 
venience to facilitate stratification of the schools. 

Limitations 
O . 

Research conducted in the public schools with a 
tri~rac\al population has been sparse with respect to 
the relationships among parental attitudes, race and 
socio-economic levels. This study is, therefore, 
essentially exploratory. Certain limitations are 
imposed upon the study in relation to' instrumentation 
and sampling. Specifically, they are as follows: 

1. This study makes no attempt to control 
for individual perceptions but instead 
uses the sum of the individual responses 
to form a consensus of the reality of 
the ^situation. 

/ 

2. The instruments and sample limit 
generalizations to the sample under 
investigation. 



Significance of the Study 
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Social institutions which depend on the public 
for support should be aware of the need for periodic 
assessment of the public's attitude toward their effective 
ness. Schools are also social institutions and, as such, 
they must be aware of the attitudes of the people they . 
serve. ^ ^ 

21 
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The need for an understanding of parental attitudes 
is particularly acute in newly desegregated schools. 
Basic attitudes of the various ethnic groups repre- 
sented in the conununity" must be known before acceptable 
solutions can be found for the problems presented by 
the desegregation process. 

Information on parental attitudes, race/ and socio- 
economic status and the relationship among •t'hese 

variables should be vital concerns for school admin- 

1 

istrators because the success of the entire educational 
enterprise may be dependent on* such >ihfor;nation . 

Hypotheses 

The major concern of this study is to determine 
the relationships that exist among race, socio-economic 
status, and parental attitudes toward public education 
in a multi-cultural or racially identifiable school 

environment. Each of the seven hypotheses aire stated 

! 

in the null form. The null hypothesis is a succinct 
way to express the testing of obtained data against 
chance expectations. 

Hypothesis I 

T ere will be no significant differences 
in attitudes^ toward public education 
among parents of different socio-economic 
status . 
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Hypothesis II 

There will be no significant differences 
in attitudes toward public education 
among parents of different races. 

. Hypothesis III 

There will be no significant interaction 
irt attitudes toward public education 
among parents of different socio- 
economic status and different races. 

Hypothesis 7 >V 

There will be no significant difference 
in the attitudes toward public education 
of parents whose children attend multi- 
cultural schools and those whose children 
attend racially identifiable schools. 

Hypothesis V 

There will be no significant interaction 
between race and school environment 
regarding parental attitudes toward 
public education. 

Hypothesis VI 

There will be no significant interaction 
between socio-economic status and school 
environment regarding parental attitudes 
toward public education. 
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Hypothesis VII 

There will be no significant interaction 

among race, socio-economic status and 

school environment regarding parental 

attitudes toward public education^ 

<• • 

Summary and Overview 

^ Chapter I contained the statement of the problem, 
including the purpose, questions to be answered, back- 
ground, definition of terips, limitations and hypotheses 
Chapter II will include the review of the literature 
and related research. The research design, instrumenta 
tion and procedures will' be treated in Chapter III. 
The findings will be described in Chapter IV. The 
summary, interpretations and discussions, conclusions 
and recommendations, will be found in Chapter V. , 



CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE AND RELATED RESEARCH 

This chapter is .divided into six sections. 
Section I consists of a brief review oX^ the literature 

and research relating to social stratification as an 

•> 

influence upon views held by the public toward educa- 
tion. Section II consists of a review of literature 
and related research relative to the variance of 
priorities for the schools. Section III consists of 
a review of the literature and related research in 
j-eference to demographic variables as an influence 
upon public opinion toward schools. Section IV con-- 
sists of a review of the literature relative to race 
as a factor in parental attitudes toward education. 
Section V consists of a leview of research in reference 
to' the influences bf parental participation on student 
achievement. Section vi consists of available research 
which utilized the " Your School " Scale (Bullock, 1959). 

Section I: Social Stratification as an 
Influence Upon Views Held by 
the Public Toward Education 

Interest in social class differences as they 

relate to Individual behavior has been particularly 

intense during the current generation. American social 

15 
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classes were examined in such studies as Elmtown' s 
Youth (Hollingshead, 1945), Middle town : A Study in 
Conte;Ttporary American Culture (Lynd, 1929) , and Plain- 
vill^e, ,U. S. A. (Withers, 1945). These studies dealt with 
the American ideal of equality as it functions in ^ 
definable social class structures* People within 
various 'social classes were found to demonstrate 
tendencies to interact among themselves and through 
their own institutions. 

McLaughlin (1962), in examining the opinions held 
by various social classes of one high school district, 
found differences in social class attitudes toward (1> ' 
encouragement of high school graduates to attend collecje- 
and (2) the inclusion of art and music in the curri- 
culum. All social classes in this high school district 
favored the teaching of art and music, but the upper 
class was the most critical. Regarding college attendance 
the upper class was more cautious than the lower class in 
commending high school graduates to attend college. 
The lower class* response was almost four times greater 
than the upper class' in favor of the belief that 
70-100 per cent: of high school graduates should attend 
college. Moreover, when asked Vhether college 
attendance should be restricted to the intellectually 
gifted, the upper class recorded a favorable response 
three times greater than the lower class. 

2G 




' Hills (1961) examined relationships between edu- 
cation expectations of social class groups and the 
tasks of public education in two high schools. A 
'preference of all social classes was for a more 
structured, directive teaching style. The middle and 
lower classes expressed different opinions, however, 

egarding curricular orientations with the middle class 
favoring an intellectual approach and the lower class 
favoring a social approach. 

Social -Economic Effect on Parental Apathy 

Parker (1964) found that differences among community 
responses to public education usfually reflected the 
social and economic patterns within the community; 
lower socio-economic community members tended to respond 
less favorable and less knowledgeable to public educa- 
tion than higher socio-economic members. One can carmise 
that members of high socio-economic strata are able to 
exert greater efforts to influence the schools and keep 
informed. The parents from a lower stratum also find 
it most difficult to get off work or pay a babysitter 
in order to participate in school functions. Similarly, 
Fish (1964) found that a negative parental attitude 
toward financial support of tohools correlated with 
unstable personal income . 



Vroom (1960) , also, found that people accustomed 
to living in an authoritarian environment (often, also, 
low socio-economic status) do not find the same satis- 
faction in participation in decision-making as those 
with other kinds of backgrounds. Thus, it might be 
concluded that the black and Indian who have not been 
extended the same educational opportunities as other 
/ Americans, may not be escpected to support public edu- 
cation. 

In this study, socio-economic status was used as 
a demographic variable which was analyzed in conjunction 
with parental attitudes toward public education. 

/ 

Section II: Priorities for the Schools 
One of the goals of public schools has always been 
acculturation — the assimilation of immigrants and other 
aliens into the mainstream of American life. Many who 
wished to be assimilated became integrated into the 
dominant culture, but others saw it as a threat to 
their culture heritage (Allen & Hecht, 1974) . 

An extensive study conducted h'^the Midwest Admin- 
istration Center (Downey, Seager, & Slagle, 1958), 
found different sub-cultural expectations jfor public 
schools. The researchers found that educa'tors and the 
public did not differ significantly in assigning 
highest priorityTto the development, of the intellectual 
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capacity of students. HowevefT^ducators assigned 
higher priority to the development oT^^esthe1:ic and 
emotional (personal) dimensions than did non-educators, 
who gave higher priority to the vocational dimension. 
Differences of priority were also found for numerous 
other subpublics classified by occupational status, 
educational level, social class, geographic region, 
age, race, and religion. 

Goldhammer (1965) reported the following reasons 
for traumatic changes in society: (i) a revolt against 
governmental paternalism? (2) urbanization and a reduc- 
tion of Jeffersonidn agraianism; (3) a challenge of the . 
work- for-work ' s- sake Protestant ethic; (4) a search 
for individualism within an increasingly complex techno- 
logy; and (5) a rejection of middle-class values and 
mores. 

Are the schools adjusting accordingly? Since 
school board members are more traditional in their values 
and goals for the schools than any other school-related 
group including parents, greater differences have 
arisen between educational priorities set by school 
boards and those established by parents (Abbott, 1968). 

The most critical problem facing educators is to 

strike a balance between their own professional assess- 

/ 

ment of education needs and the concerns of the community 
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regarding the schools. If this problem remains 
. unresolved, all efforts to educate the young may be 
expended in vain. 
r-> The chief priority established for this study was 

the attitude of parents toward public schools relative 
to the following : 

1. General school approval or rejection 

2. Curriculum and course content 

/; 

3* Personal guidance and social skills 
4* School-parent communications 

N 

\ 

\ 

5. Building adequacy and maintenance 

Section III: Demographic Variables As "An 

Influence Upon Public Opinion 
Towards Schools 

Hand (1948) represented a position which maintained 
that participation in school activities is closely 
associated with public approval of schools. Hand^s find- 
ings have been reinforced in the findings of Shipton 
(1956) and Haak (1956), both of whom extended their 
research beyond this finding. Shipton commented upon 
school approval and associations with clusters of demo- 
graphic variables, while Haak investigated the impact 
of "opinion," as distinguished from "knowledge," upon 
school approval. 

Shipton found the following factors to ^e corre- 
lated with disapproval of^ public education: 
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1. Lower than average education, with the possible 
exception of those with graduate school training. 



2. Parochial-private school exposure, for self or 
through children, exclusively. 

3. No present contact with public schools through 
children, 

4. First generation citizenship in the United 
States. 

5. Manual occupations, 

6. Protestantism, within selected sub-publics, 
especially high-status males. 

7. Age (the older group is more critical) . 

8. Lack of contact with personnel of the public 
schools, especially teachers and principals. 

9. Feeling of personal ineffectiveness in 
community affairs. 

10. Intolerance for ambiguity. 

11. "Anomie," or despair of long-range goals, 
stable status, and interpersonal relations. 

12. Miscellaneous: job 'doubt; pessimism with regard 
to financial future; lack of participation in local 
political, activity; lack of priority group or close 
friends. 

Haak's (1956), investigation of the distinction 
between "knowledge*' and "opinion" towards schools held 
by the public, though not germane to the topic of 
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demographic variables, reinforced the findings of 
Shipton. Haak assumed that although public opinion 
is favotable towards schools, people hold both opinions 
and knowledge about schools* Citizens were classified 
in this regard as follows: 

1 . Favorable towards schools , and well informed 
(15 per cent) ♦ 

2. Favorable, but not informed (30 per cent) • 

3. Having no opinion, but with little knowledge 
about the schools (45 per cent) . 

4. Unfavorable, and well informed (10 per cent) . 

The third group, 45 per cent of the public demon- 
strating no opinion and little knowledge about the 
schools, would appear to be the most strategic group 
to be influenced in a public relations effort. Haak 
suggested that greater understanding regarding public 
schools might be achieved through increased personal 
contact. For example, school visitations, open houses / 
and parent-teacher conferences would provide opportuni- 
ties for personal contact between parents and school 
personnel. Such activities might tend to affect parent 
opinion even though the public's information might 
increase very little. 

In a study emphasizing relationships betv/een 
public approval of schools and demographic variables, 
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Bush and Deutschman (19.60) oxamined associations among 
attitudes towards schools, voting behavior, and demo- 
graphic variables. The researchers employed a Guttman 
Scale to measure attitudes for 496 respondents towards 
their local elementary school following a successful 
bond issue. People termed "consistent supporters" 
were those who possessed incomes ranging from $2,000 to 
$6,000 and over $9,000 with two or more children, high 
school graduates or beyond, Protestant, women, and 
between the age of 21 to 35. Those termed "opponents" 
wore likely to be laborers or retired from the lowest 
economic group, with some high school education and 
over 45 years of age. 

Numerous studies have investigated relationships 
between school approval and factors such as age, level 
of education and occupational status* In this study 
occupations were analyzed to establish socio-economic 
status of the respondents. 



Section TV: Race As A 'Factor in Parental 

Attitude Toward Public Education 



American Indians 

The dominant culture of our society has frequently 
displayed a readiness to generalize about Indians and 
label them with convenient stereotypes. The fact is 

that Indian Jso'cieties are today, and always have been, 

// ^ 
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widely different. Not only does each community or 
group differ from each other, but there are differ- 
ences within each group (Spicer, 1962) • 

The educator should be more concerned about the 
Indian's orientation to knowledge and his- attitude 
toward assimilation. Some Indians it seems, are 
favorably disposed toward the knowledge, values, and 
skills of the dominant culture and make an effort to 
acquire them. Many have gone so far as to lose their 
Indian identity altogether and become absorbed into 
the general American society. Others have different 
orientations. Such differences have serious educational 
consequences because attitudes of a few may not neces- 
sarily reflect the attitudes of the larger group toward 
education (Berry, 1968) . 

A review of the literature leaves one confused as 
to just what attitude Indian parents do hold regarding 
formal education for their children. The word most 
commonly encountered is "apathy" or some synonym. A 
common complaint of teachers of Indian children has 
often been that the parents are indifferent, apathetic 
or uncooperative (Fuchs & Havighurst, 1972) . 

Some writers, however, have defended the Indian 
against this charge of "apathy." Wax (1963) insisted 
that "apathy" is a convenient label to apply to people 
who do not happen to agree with the program that somfe 
official or reformer happens to be sponsoring. 
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Despite the apathy, hostility, and suspicions 
which are undoubtedly present, the main thrust of the 
literature is that Indians now place a high value upon 
schooling and desire it for their children (Henery, 
1972) • ^ 

In this study, the Indians involved are members 
of the Lumbee Tribe. They have never been wards of the 
government and, as a result, many have been acculturated 
into the mainstream of American society but not neces- 
sarily assimilated* 

American Blacks 

Being in the society but not part of it . has fostered 
a conflict among black Americans: some strive to 
identify with white middle-class values, others reject 
all aspects of white culture. The former attitude some- 
times leads to negative identification, while the latter 
frequently manifests itself in Black Nationalism (Pinkney, 
1969) . 

According to Gordon (1964) , the extent to which 
blacks have adopted the cultural patterns of the host 
society varies by socio-economic class. He saw the 
middle- and upper-class blacks as being totally 
acculturated, while the lower-class blacks are still at 
a considerable distance from the American cultural 
norm. A vast majority of black Americans belong to the 



lower socio-economic class and, in some respects, their 
cultural patterns deviate from those of the large society. 
To a large extent, however, these differences appeared 
to be a function of class rather than race. 

Dov/ney et al> (1958) reported that black respondents, 

as a group, consistently gave higher priority to 

/ 

physical training' and to education for home and -family 
skills than did whites. Whites, in turn, gave higher 
priori ty^^-fc^ a desire for knowledge, world citizenship, 
and creativity than did blacks. 

Marshall (1970) conducted a study of attitudes of ^ 
parents of bJ^'ack, white and Jewish groups toward public 
education. Within the groups sampled, no differences 
emerged on kttitudes toward public education, educa- 
tional level of parents, and parental aspirations and 
expectations for their children. Within the community, 
blacks reflected the same attitudes and aspirations as 
did Jewish persons and whites. It would seem that many 
of the stereotypes about blacks being 'different, not 
caring, having less concern for educational attainment 
and the like may be unwarranted. 

In this study the attitudes of blacks was analyzed 
relative to socio-economic status as well as race. 
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/American Whites 



Studies of American whites generally indicate that 
anti-Negro attitudes are widespread* Intensity of 
attitudes vary, depending on the region of the country r 
social class level, age, religion, and many other 
variables. There is some indication of change in 
attitudes in recent years (Pinkney, 1969) • 

Numerous studies have reported differences between 
blacks and whites on a large number of variables. Blacks 
in contrast to whites, are often reported to have lower 
socio-economic status, lower scores on achievement and 
intelligence measures, lower self-esteem^ less internal 
control, and a higher need for social^ approval (Edwards, 
1974). Downey, Seager, and Slagle (1958) reported that 
whites gave higher priority to the desire for knowledge, 
world citizenship, ,and creativity than did blacks. These 
generalizations are often taken to be representative 
of current thinking on black-white differences. 

In this study the attitudes of whites were assessed 
toward public education and comparisons were made 
relati\?e to socio-economic status and those school 
environments where their children are in the majority 
and minority. 
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Section V: Influence of Parent Participation 
on Student Achievement 

The Coleman Report (1966) noted that students with 
' a sense of power over their destiny and a sense of dig- 
nity and self-worth normally performed better in school 
than students who lacked these qualifications. The 
extent to which black students felt they could be 
masters of their destiny was a powerful determinant of 
their achievement, more important than all the measures 
of socio-economic status combined. Likewise, ^ata from 
the U. S. Civil Rights Commission Study (1967) revealed 
that (1) although the achievement of minority children 
is highest in schools with predominately white population, 
(2) black pupils in schools with 90 per cent black and 
10 per cent white population have higher achievement 
than. black children in schools where the percentage of 
black and white students are equal. 

Implications are that control of black schools by 
black parents can produce a sense of personal efficiency 
which could in turn, lead to improved performance of 
black students. 

Related educational research on the degree of 
parent-teacher communication, at the home of the parent, 
indicated that a significant gain in the language 
ability of culturally disadvantaged pre-school children 
occurred for those children whose parents participated 

I 
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in the program compared to those who did not (McCarthy, 
1969) • Participationi amounted to voluntary one-to-one 
meetings between parent and teacher at the home of th^ 
parent, primarily to discuss the child's program and 
progress in the pre-school program • Brookover et al . 
(19 65) compared the development of three randomly 
assigned low- achieving junior high school student groups. 
Those students whose parents had become most intimately 
involved in the school and in their children's develop- 
ment showed improvement in self-concept as well as in 
academic progress over the $tudy year. 

.A variety of studies support the notion that 
parental participation in the schools affects student 
behavior and achievement. For instance, Cloward and 
Jones (1963) found that the involvement of parents of all 
scclc-oconomic classes in school affairs proportionately 
increased the parents' assessments of the worth of edu- 
cation and their positive attitudes toward the schools 
as institutions. 

Hess and Shipman (1956) concluded from a study of 
the effects of mothers' attitudes and behavior toward 
their children in test situations that the child will 
probably develop moi^^^u^seful images of the school, of 
the teacher, and of peer pupils if. paronts are included 
in a meaningful way in school activities. Rankin (1967) 
completed a similar study which supports the conclusions 
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of Hess and Shipman. Rankin separated pupils into 
high- and low-achievincj groups and then interviewed 
the mother, only to discover that mothers of high 
Achievers had a more positive attitude toward school 
than mothers of lo^ achievers • 

The involvement of parents presupposes a receptive- 
ness by the schools.' Jablonsky (1968) reported on the 
basis of personal observations ofi Compensatory Programs 

(individualized instruction) throughout the country^ 

i 

that: 

Schools which have open doors to parents 
and community members have greater success 
in educating children . . \. The children 
seem ro be direct beneficiaries of the charge 
in perception on the part of the parent 
(p. 6). 

The assumption here is that the more that parents 
are familiar with the true operations of a school the 
more pleased they v/ill bi^ but this cannot be generalized 

A different approach to this parental involvement- 
student achievem.ent relationship was exposed by Rosen- 
thai and Jacobson (1968) . They reported that parent 
involvement in the school also positively influenced 
teacher attitudes toward children. Does this study 
merely recognize that those children whose parents are 
known to the teacher fare better in class than children 
whose parents are not known to the teacher? ,That 
would seem to be the case. 
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Many of the studios reported thus far have dealt 
with marginal participation of the parents. In a study 
completed by Roessel (1968) in Navaho Cdunty at Rough 
Rock, however, Indian parents voted on all matters of 
school policy and were deeply involved in school decision- 
making. In this setting, Roessell concluded from a pre- 
and post-test design that involvement of parents in the 
process of education promoted student enthusiasm fcr 
learning. As was shown earlier, such motivation is 
fundamental to any increase in student achievement and 
behavior . 

Results of the studies previously cited imply that 
most forms of parental involvement tend to improve the 
child's achievement which, in turn, inc 'eases a 
parent's satisfaction v/ith the schools. It is unfor- 
tunate that few lon^range studies have been undertaken 
by educators to as3ess the effects of parent involvement 
on pupil performance. Furthermore, the measurement of(^ 
increased self-concept is difficult to determine and 
achievement is too frequently assessed only through 
scores resulting from a standardized test. It should also 
be pointed out that studies which reported a positive 
effect of parental participation on student achievement 
are typically conducted only with racial minority, 
underachievers , and lov; socio-economic subjects. 
Evidently in these settings the greatest change probably 
would occur. 
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In this study, parental attitudes were assessed 
from three races representing various socio-economic 
levels. 

^Section VI: Research Conducting Using 
th^ "Your School " Scale 

Reed (1969) used the "Your School" instrument in 

I 

assessing the relationship between socio-economic 
status and parental attitudes toward public education. 
On questions that related to evaluation of classroom 
procedures and practices, race accounted for signifi- 
cant differer 2S in responses on only 25 f>er cent of 
the attitudes measured. In general black parents were 
found to be more favorable to these classroom procedures 
than whites. It. was further concluded, on attitudes toward 
basic classroom procedures, that parents with low incomes 
tend to be more negative than those with higher incomes <i 

Reed (1969) also concluded that parental approval of the 

! 

school was attributable to socio-economic status rathcri 

I 

than to race. 

In a similar study, the "Your School" Scale was 
used in conjunction with the Organizational Climate i" 
Description Questionnaire to assess parental attitudes 
toward secondary schools (Leis, 1970). It was found 
that parents in every socio-economic group registered 
approval of schools with an open climate and expressed 
disapproval of schools with a closed climate. 
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The study indicated that professionals, proprietors, 
and businessmen accorded greater approval to school 
with more open organizational climate and less approval 
to schools with less open organizational climates. 

In this study, the "Your School" Scale was used 
to assess attitudes toward public education in a tri- 
racial school district. 

Summary 

This chapter was concerned with a review of the 
literature and related research and wa^ divided into 
six sections. Section I considered some 'studies and 
related literature on social stratification as an 
influence upon views held by the public toward education* 
Section II reviewed some research and literature related 
to priorities for the schools. Indications are that 
people from different socio-economic levels do hold vary- 
ing priorities for the schools and exhibit a positive 
or negative attitude based on their awareness of whether 
these priorities are met. Section III reviewed some 
research and related literature in reference to demo- 
graphic variables as an influence upon public opinion 
toward schools. Indications are that factors such as 
age, level of education and occupation status are 
variables that have an effect upon parental attitudes 
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toward public education. Section IV consisted of a 

/ j 
review of the literature relative to race as a factor! 



in parental attitudes toward public education. Some 
research indic^^es: that American Indians are apathetic 
toward public/^education; blacks give high priority to 
physical training; and whites place emphasis on 
cognitive learning. Section V 17/eyiewed some research 
in reference to' the influence of parental participation 
on student achievement. Research studies implied 
that most forms of parental involvement tend to improve 
the child's achievement which, in turn, increases a 
parent's satisfaction with the schools. Section VI 
reviewed studies that utilized the " Your School" Scale 
to assess attitudes toward public education in general 
(approval or rejection) , and also parental attitudes 
relative to the organizational climate of the school 
(open or closed) , 
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CHAPTiCR III 

RESEARCH DESIGN r INSTRUMENTATION, PROCEDURES 

Chapter III contains the design of the study, 
description; of the sample, instrumentation and proce- 
dures. The design of the study will provide an overall 
view of the plan to answer questions posed earlier. A 
description of the sample used in the study will be 
given. The instrumentation section include instru- 

ment characteristics and administration. The procedures 
section will include information in regard to source and 
method of collecting data, scoring of the instrument, 
treatment of data and statistical procedures. 

Design of the Study 

To answer the questions posed in Chapter I, this 
investigator concluded that composite scores on the 
"Your School" Scale and the use of a socio-economic 
index to determine socio-economic status would best serve 
the purpose of this study. TJerefore, parental attitudes 
were determined by the use of the "Your School" Scale, 
developed by Robert P. Bullock (1959). Socio-economic 
status was established by using Duncans Socio - Economic 
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Index (Reiss, 1961). RacG and other personal data - 
obtained from the participants at the time the inter- 
views were being conducted. 

Description of Population 

The Robeson County Administrative Unit (North 
Carolina) operates in an area with a /arge concentration 
of Lumbee Indians and in an area of continuous Indian 
population growth. 

The North Carolina Census Report (1970) listed the 
County's Lumbee Indian population as 26,000. This is 
the largest tribal population east of the Mississippi 
River. The importance of agriculture to the county's 
economy, the conservative growth of industry, and the 
determinedness of the Lumbee Indians to maintain their 
identity and to survive culturally have combined to 
locate Robeson's three ethnic groups — Indians, whites, and 
blacks — in specific sections of the county. The county's 
geographic racial composition is reflected in its 
various school administrative units, five city units and 
one county unit. Most of the Lumbee Indians are con- 
centrated in rural areas and attend schools within the 
Robeson County school administrative unit. 

The school district considered in this study has an 
Indian majority culture with whites and blacks repre- 
senting minority cultures. The Indian student population 
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is 7,701, the black poi^ulation is 2,863 and the white 
population is 2, 585 (Rf)boson County Board of Education 
for 1973-74) . 

The participants in this study were composed of a 
stratified random sample of parents from school com- 
munities within the school districts A school community 
is understood to be a community serviced by an individual 
elementary or secondary school . 

Instrumentation 

The "Your School'!' 'Scale 

The " Your School " Scale , as developed by Robert P* 
Bullock of The Ohio State University, was selected to 
assess parental attitudes toward the public schools. 
The instrument was created under the auspices of The 
Ohio State University during a project designed to develop 
a systematic battery of tests for community analysis 
(Bullock, 1959). 

The development of this scale included testing for 
ambiguity and differentiating power. Forty statements 
of opinions toward schools were combined to form an 
in.strument which measured degree of approval towards 
schools. The instrument was then administered in a test 
community of 13,000 inhabitantis in central Ohio. Items 
were then tested against a general total score criterion 
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to determine which would combine to form a general 
school approval-rejection scale. Each item was further 



relating to different aspects of the school programs for 
the purpose of identifying those which would combine in 



These data were used in selecting and r^rouping 



scale and five subscales relating to specific aspects of 
the school. The subscales and the number of items 
related to each are as follows: 



1. Twenty items pertain to general approval or 
rejection of the school. 

2. Eight items are related to course , discipline 
and work habits. 

3. Eight items specifically relate to personal 
guidance and social skills. 



4. Six items relate specifically to school-parent 
communications . 

5. Six items relate specifically to the school 
board. 

6. Six items pertain to building adequacy and 
maintenance . 

The six items that related specifically to the 
school board were not used, therefore reducing the 
scale to 34 items for the purpose of this study. The 



tested against each of the six subgroups of items 



usable specific subscales (Bullock, 1959) . 



items to form one general school 
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administration of the school district in which this 
study was conducted did not think it would be appro- 
priate to ask questions about the school board just 
prior to school board elections* In correspondence 
between the researcher and Mr, Bullock relative to this 
matter, Mr, Bullock stated that since it was a sub- 
scale it would -not necessarily effect the validity of the 
use of the instrument. Therefore, the instrument was 
revised (Appendix A) . 

There are five alternative choices to each of the 
statements on the scale of the questionnaire. These 
are strongly agree, agree, undecided, disagree, and 
strongly disagree. They are abbreviated on the scale 
itself as SA, A, UN, D, SD (Appendix B) . 

Duncan's Socio-Ec'onomic In dex 

29 „ 

Reiss (1961) maintained that there cannot be a 
single index of socio-economic status suitable for all 
purposes of research in a modern complex society. Even 
in small and static communities of the United States, 
ir is an oversimplification of the facts to suppose 
that an entire population may be categorized in narrow 
intervals of "class'* or "status." Given the actual 
complexity and multidimensionality of the stratification 
structure/ any particular variable or index can at best 
reflect a selected aspect of the structure that may be 
strategic from a certain point of view. 
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:eiss (1961) also maintained that in presenting a 
socio-economic index for occupations, it is well to make 
priorities explicit, thereby enabling research workers ' 
to form thedr own judgment about its applicability to 
their problerns. Certainly this index should not be used 
as a universally valid measure of social stratification 
to be employed iiidiscriminately in all research touching 
on that subject. \ 

Williams (1968). conducted a study relative to some 
problems in social class measurement. He concluded that 
white standardized social class indices that used several 
selected characteristic to determine social class was 
not applicable to blacks. This would' probably hold 
true for Indians as well. 

Fuchs and Havinghurst (1972) maintained that over 
the last fifty years a solid middle--class community of 
Indians has developed among the Lumbee Tribe. Many of 
them are teachers in the county system, but an increas- 
ingly large number are in other occupations — a doctor, real 
estate brokers, insurance salesmen, several store owners, 
restaurant owners, and gasoline station owners, a few 
public officials, a university president, and several 
faculty members — the range of white collar business and 
professionals to be found in almost any small southern 
college town. There are still many farmers and share- 
croppers but their numbers are decreasing as factory 
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employment has increased tremendously over the past 
several years. 

In view of the information presented, it appears 
that many Lumbee Indians of Robeson County, North " 
Carolina has been assimilated into middle-class 
America, therefore, an instrument that can be used in 
conjunction with ones occupation to determine socio- 
economic status seemed appropriate for this group. 

For the purpose of this study, the Duncan* s Socio - 
Economic Index was used because occupation is the major 
characteristic used to assign social class. 

The Duncan ' s Socio - Economic Index according to 
Reiss (1961) , provides scores ranging from 0 (examples; 
laborers--tobacco manufacturers) to 96 (example; dentist) 
for occupations or, in some cases, occupations within 
specific industries. Scores are given for all occupations 
within industries used in the 1950 census. The measures 
of the Duncan instrument were developed from a nationwide 
survey in 1947 that obtained the prestige rating of 90 
occupations. On the basis of a high relationship between 
the rating and 1950 census data on the education and 
income of persons, Duncan estimated the ratings of 
every occupation in the 1950 census. The socio-economic 
index scores are those estimated prestige ratings. 

Socio-economic status wa^ determined by using the first 
two digits of Duncan ' s Index of Socio - Economic Status 
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as applied to the occupation of the head of household. 
, A full range of values Erom 0 to 9 divided the subject 
into three groups, low, medium and high, depending on 
whether the head of household's occupation was classi- 
fied in the 0-3, 4-6, or 7-9 range (Appendix C) . 

Personal Data Questionnaire 

The personal data questionnaire was developed by 
the researcher and attached to the " Your School " Scale. 
Six of the questions were open-ended and two required 
a simple check or circling of an answer. This informa- 
tion was filled in by the interviewer (Appendix D) . ^ 

Data-Gathering Procedure 

Source of Data 

During the Spring Semester of 1974, contact was made 
with a North Carolina school district. A rc .^ost was 
properly filed for permission to have school principals 
assist in a research study. Permission was granted, and 
a letter was sent to the school principals from the 
school superintendent asking them to cooperate with the 
researcher (Appendix E) . 

Because of the geographical characteristics of 
Robeson County, the mobility of the population within 
the county, and the changing housing patterns, the 
researcher encountered difficulties in defining a random 
sample. Since the races (Indian, black and white) are 
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visibly identifiable, and since the schools are also 
racially "identifiable, one can stratify the schools 
by race. -^rt-v 

According to Parkot (1974), when stratifying, you 
must consider the following: 

1. The basis for stratification (characteristics 
to be used when subdividing the universe infc<^ strata) . 

2. The number of strata you divide the universe 
into and the boundaries of the strata. 

* ^ 3. The number of items to be included in the ^ 

\ 

sample from each stratus (p. 71)\ 

The researcher with the assistance of the super- 
intendent, determined which schools were racially 
identifiable and those considered to be multi-cultural 
according to the definition proposed in Chapter I. With 
this complete list of schools of the Robeson County 
School District, the researcher randomly selected schools 
by using random numbers, giving a stratified random 
representation of the Indian, black and white student 
population. 

The principal of each school provided a list of all 
the families of the students in the school. Tlie 
researcher chose 255 family names, 85 Indian families, 
85 black families and 85 white families by systematic 
random sampling. Whenever a parent was listed more than 
once, his name was stricken from the second and 
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subsequent listings. This insured that each parent had 
but one chance of bcinq selected into the sample. By 
using two methods of probability sampling, stratified 
and systematic, a representative sample was obtained. 

Method 

Because of various reasons, 15 of these families 
were not contacted, the remaining sample of 240 parents 
was interviewed by six undergraduates majoring in socio- 
logy at Pembroke State University and four field 
counselors employed by the Lumbee Regional Development 
Association. Each interviewer received one hour of 
training and practice in interviewing. Interviewers from 
the University had conducted previous interviews in con- 
nection with their course requirements. Interviewers from 
the Lumbee Regional Development Association had conducted 
previous interviews relative to program evaluation. Each 
interviewer was permitted to select school communities on 

a f irst-come-f irst-serve basis. Those communities left 

J 

were surveyed by uhe researcher. . 

The interviewers were instructed - to ask at each 
residence for the parent who had been selected in the 
sample. If that parent was not available, the spouse was 
to be interviewed. If neither was available, a time 
was L ^ be determined for a second visit by the inter- 
viewer. These interviev/s were conducted during the month 
of May, 1974. ^ 
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One week prior to the time that intervicjwing bcqan, 
a let"ter from the rcso<ircher was sent to all parents 
that had been selected for ^the sample. An explanation 
of several aspects of the study was included (Appendix F) . 

Variables 

Threaded throughout this study are references to 
literature which reveal that race and socio-economic 
status are variables that account for differing priorities 
for and attitudes toward public education. Hence, the 
variables race, socio-economic status and school environ- 
ment were studied in comparison with parental attitudes 
toward public education. 

Therefore, the independent variables of this study 
are (1) the race of the subject, (2) socio-economic 
status of the subject, and (3) school environment. 

The dependent variable was parental attitudes--the 
quantitative scores of a subject on the questionnaire. 

Treatment of the Data 

Since the researcher was interested in the effect 
of interaction among the independents variables/ a 
factorial design was considered to be thx^ most appro- 
priate for treatment of the data. This design, provide^ 
^ not only information about m^in /effects of the three 
factors, race, environment, and socio-economic status, 
but also about interactions. If the interactions 
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involving a given factor are not significant, then the 
researcher obviously will have a broader basis for genera 
izing about the main effects of the factors. If a sig- 
nificanc two-factor or three-factor interaccion occurs, 
examination of the nature of the interaction by Newman 
Keuls Test of Multiple Comparison (Winer, 1966) will 
provide additional insight as to how each factor operates 

Analysis of Data 

From alternative statistical procedures the analysis 
of variance was considered to be the most appropriate 
for treatment of the data. Although such an analysis 
limits the conclusions to be drawn from this study, the 
design chosen would allow the experimenter to make 
inferences concerning the significance of the relation- 
ships among the variables. 

Hypotheses I, II, III, IV, V, VI, and VII were 
written in such a way that analysis of variance could 
be used to test the hypotheses. In order to shew the 
main effects and the two-way and three-way interaction, 
analysis of variance technique as proposed by Clyde's 
MANOVA Statistical subroutine for large comput^^rs was 
used (Clyde, 1969). All statistical procedures with 
the exception of multiple comparisons were executed on 
the UNIVAC Computer of the University of Miami Computer 
Center. The multiple comparisons were executed manually. 



S ummary 

This chapter was concerned with the design of the 
study, description of sample, instrumentation and 
proce'Jures, The instrument section included instrument 
characteristics and administration^ The procedures 
sectl:>n included methods of collecting data, data 
treat-Tient, and analysis of data. The procedures of the 
study provided the plan by which the hypotheses could 
be tested. 



CHAPTER IV 



RESULTS 

This chapter is concerned with the results of the 
procedures set forth in Chapter III. Data are presented 
in narrative and tabular form from the sample of parents 
of public school students. There is a statement of 
each hypothesis, the type of analysis utilized, the find- 
ings. Since Hypothesis VII deals with the highest order 
interaction and all other interactions are subsequent to 
that interaction, each hypothesis will be reported im 
reverse of the order previously stated. 

I 

Hypothesis VII 

There will be no significant interaction 
among race / socio-economic status and school 
environment regarding parental attitudes 
toward public education. 

Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes' 

» 

MANOVA (1969) Computer Program was used to test the 
hypothesis. Race, socio-seconomic status and school 
environment were analyzed as independent variables 
with parental attitude scores as the dependent 
variable. 
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For significance, a p of less than .05 was required. 
Since a p of less than .05 was obtained, Null Hypoth- 
esis VII which stated there was no significance inter- 
action among race, socio-economic status and school 
environment regarding parental attitudes was rejected. 
Pertinent data are presented on Tables 1 and 2. Table 1 
provides data on the analysis of significance. Table, 2 
provides mean scores for the interaction of socio- 
economic status, race, and school environment on parental 
actitudes. Figures 1, 2, and 3 is a graphic illustration' 
of these interactions. Figure 1 illustrates the inter- 
action of school environment and race for low-socio- 
economic status on parental attitude scores* Figure 2 
illustrates the interaction of school environment and 
race for medium- socio-economic status on parental atti- 
tude scores . Figure 3 illustrates the interaction of 
school environment and race for high - socio-economic 
status on parental attitude scores. 

Since significance on a three-way interaction was 
found, a decision was made to investigate the significance 
of cell means by multiple comparisons. The Newman Keuls 
Test for comparing means was applied to the data accord- 
ing to the procedure outlined by Winer (1962) . Table 3 
illustrates the Newman-Keuls Procedure (Winer, 1962) for 
multiple comparisons of cell means with race, socio- 
economic status , and school environment as independent 
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TABLE 1 

SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND THE 
INTERACTION OF RACE, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





F Ratio 
(^,180) 


Mean Square 


P 

Less Than 




1637 J02 


.003" 


Sign! f icant at 


.05 level . 





r 
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TABLE 2 



OUTCOME OF FACTORIAL DESIGN WITH TREATMENT COMBINATIONS, 
EACH CELL ENTRY IS THE MEAN OF ELEVEN OBSERVATIONS WITH 
RACE, SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT AS 
THE DEPENDENT VARIABLES AND PARENTAL ATTITUDE SCORES 
AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



School 




Socio 


-Economi c 


Status 


Envi ronment 

* 


Race 


Low 


Med i um 


High 


Mul ti-Cul tural 


1 nd i an 


1 10.091 


108. A55 


88.636 




Black 


12^4. ^455 


123.36^4 


1 18.273 




Whi te 


1 1^4.636 


126.^55 


lOS.S'tS 


Racial ly 


1 nd i an 


100.000 


12^4.636 


123. 182 


Ident if icable 








118.182 




Black 


11^4. ^455 


12^4.091 




Whi te 


120.818 


96.636 


110.273 



Gi 
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Fig. 1. — Interaction of 
Socio- Economic Status. 

V) <L-» 



School Environment and Race 
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variables and parental attitude scores as the dependent 
variable. Table 4 illustrates a line graph indicating 
cell significance. The underlined cell of the factors 
in question indicates no significant differences exist 
between that cell and any other cell on the same line. 
Table 5 illustrates a summary of significant interaction 
of cell means. Cells containing astericks indicates 
that no significant differences exist among cell means. 

Hypothesis VI 

There will be no significant interaction 
between socio-economic status and school 
environment regarding parental attitudes 
toward public education. 

Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes* 
MANOVA (1969) Computer Program was used to test the 
hypothesis. Socio-economic status and school environ- 
ment were analyzed as independent variables with parental 
attitude scores as the dependent variable. For signifi- 
cance, a p of less than .05 was required. Since a p of 
less than .05 was obtained. Null Hypothesis VI which stated 
there will be no significant interaction between socio- 
economic status and school environment regarding parental 
attitudes toward public education was rejected. Pertinent 
data are presented on Tables 6 and 7. Table 6 provides 
data on the analysis of significance. Table 7 provides 
mean scores for the interaction of socio-economic status 
and school environment on parental attitudes. Figure 4 
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TABLE 6 

. SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND THE INTERACTION 
OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND RACE AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 



F Ratio 
(2,180) 



Mean Square 



Less Than 



'♦.551 



1602.50'* 



.017'- 



■■■ Siqnificant at .05 level 
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is a graphic illustration bf socio-economic status and 
school environment interaction on parental attitude 
scores^ 

Hypothesis V 

There will be no significant interaction 
between race and .school environment regard- 
ing parental attitudes toward public 
education. 

Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes' 
MANOVA (1969) Computer Program was used to test the 
hypothesis. Race and school^ejavir6nment were analyzed 
as independeat^rSffiables and parental attitude scores 
as the dependent variable. For significance a p of 
less than .05 was requxred. Since a p of less than .05 
was obtained. Null Hypothesis V was rejected. Pertinent 
data are presented on Tables 8 and 9. Table 8 provides 
data on the analysis of significance. Table 9 provides 
mean scores for the interaction of race and school 
environment on parental attitudes. Figure 5 is a 
graphic illustration of race and school environment 
interaction on parental attitude scores* 

Hypothesis IV 

Ther6i will be no significant difference in 
the a^ititudes tov/ard public education of 
parentis whose childiren attend multi- 
cultural schools cmd those whose children 
attend racially iaentif iable schools. 
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TABLE 8 

SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
WITH PARENTAL ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT 
VARIABLE AND RACE AND SCHOOL ENVIRONMENT 
AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





F Ratio 
(2J80) 


Mean Sciuare 


P 

Less Than 


^.551 


1753.961 




Significant at 


.05 level. 
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Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes* 
MANOVA (1969) Computer Program was used to test the 
hypothesis* Multi-cultural and racially identifiable 
Schools were analyzed as the independent variables 
and parental attitude scores as the dependent variable* 
For significance a p of less than •OS was required • 
Since p was greater than *05, Null Hypothesis IV was 
accepted. The results of this analysis are presented 
on Table 10 • 

Hypothesis III 

There will be no significant interaction 
in attitudes toward public education among 
parents of different races and different 
socio-economic sta tus • 

Using the analysis of variance technique, Clydes* 
MANOVA (1959) Computer Program v;as utilized to deter- 
mine if there were any significant interactions among 
race and socio-economic status of the respondents and 
their attitudes toward public education. Race and 
socio-economic status were analyzed as independent vari- 
ables with parental attitude scores as the dependent 
variable. For significance, a p of less than .05 was 
required. Since a p of greater than .05 was obtained, 
Null Hypothesis III was accepted. The results of this 
analysis are presented on Table 11. Since the Null 
Hypothesis of interaction was accepted, an interaction 
graph will not be shown. 



TABLE 10 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND SCHOOL 
ENVIRONMENT AS THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



F Ratio 
(1,180) 


Mean 


Square 


P 

Less Than 










•V Significant at 


.05 level 
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TABLE 11 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE WITH PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND THE 
INTERACTION OF SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS AND 
RACE AS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 





F Ratio 
('♦.ISO) 


Mean Square 


P 

Less Than 


1 .020 


393.13^ 


.398 



Significant at .05 level. 
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Hypothesis II 

There will be no significant difference 
in attitudes toward public education 
among parents of different races > 

Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes* 

MANOVA (1969) Computer Program was used to determine 

if there were any significant differences between the 

race of the respondents and their attitudes toward 

public education. Parental attitude scores were 

analyzed as the dependent variables. Since a p of less 

than .05 was obtained, Null Hypothesis II was rejected. 

The results of this computation are presented on 

Table 12, and a summary of mean scores on Table 13. 

Hypothesis I 

There will be no significant differences 
in attitude^s toward public education among 
parents of different socio-economic status. 

Using analysis of variance technique, Clydes' 
MANOVA (19 69) Computer Program was used to determine if 
there were any significant differences betv;een the 
socio-economic status of the respondents and their 
attitudes toward public education. Parental attitude 
scores served as the dependent variable and socio- 
economic status as the independent variable. Since 
a p of greater than .05 was obtained, Null Hypothesis I 
was accepted. Data on Table 14 provide the results 
of this analysis. Table 15 contains a summary of 
analysis of variance related to each hypotl^eses. 
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TABLE 12 



SUMMARY OF RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS OF, VARIANCE WITH PARENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE AND RACE AS THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 



F Ratio 




P 


(2,180) 


Mean Square 


Less Than 


5-681 


2189.^76 


.OO^*^'' 


S ign i f leant at 


.05 level. 
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TABLE 13 

SUMMARY OF MEAN SCORES/WITH RACE AS THE INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
/ND PARENTAL ATTITWE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE 



Race 


/ 


F(2,l80) 


P 

Less Than 


1 ndian, 


10^. 167 






6 lack 


120.470 


5.681 


.00't='^ 


White 


1 12.89'* 







- Significant at .05 level. 
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TABLE U 



1 



SUMMARY OF THE RESULTS FOR ANALYSIS 0F~ VARIANCE WITH P/^ENTAL 
ATTITUDE SCORES AS THE DEPENDENT VARIABLE ANO'^SOCI O-ECpNOMI C 
STATUS AS THE I NDEPENDENT^jy^M ABLE \ 

: : ^ L_ 



F Ratio 




p 


(2.154) 


Mean Square 


Less Than 








2. IS'* 


830.1^1 


1 '■ .119 


S ign i f icant at 


.05 level. 
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■ Summary 

Results of the statistical analyses were presontod 
in this chapter. Each of the seven hypotheses were 
discussed. Included in each hypothesis was a state- 
ment of the type of analysis used, the findings, a 
statement of acceptance or rejection based upon the 
.05 level of significance. A test of multiple 
comparisons wexc/ used to determine which cell means 
were significantly different. 

In the analysis of data, Null Hypothesis I, III/ 
and IV were accepted as stated. Null Hypothesis II, 
V, VI, and VII were rejected. 
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CHAPTER V 



DISCUSSION, SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Discussion 

This section will present a discussion of the 
findings as they relate to the hypotheses and a sum- 
mary statement will be made. The relationship between 
parental attitudes toward public education, socio- 
economic status, race, and school environment will be 
presented first. Consideration will then be given to 
interactions between socio-economic status, race, 
school environment , and parental attitudes toward 
public education. 

Parental Attitudes 

and Socio-Economic Status 

As indicated by the results, different socio- 
economic levels of parents did not provide a significant 
difference of attitudes toward public education. This 
finding does not imply that socio\economic status is not 
a factor in the formation of parental attitudes toward 
public education, but rather that analysis of the tot U 
responses did not show any significant difference in 
this study* The results question some of the widespread 
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notions concluded from previous studios which indicate 
th*at differences amonq community responses to tho .sc'[u)olr; 
usually reflect the social and economic patterns within 
the community; lower socio-economic community members 
tend to respond less favorable than higher socio- 
economic members. 

Although no significant difference was found hotwoon 
socio-economic status and parental attitudes, the moan 
scores indicates that respondents from the medium socio- 
economic level had a more favorable attitude toward 
public education than those respondents from the hiqh- 
and low-socio-economic levels. Mean scores also indicated 
that respondents from the upper socio-economic level were 
less favorable toward public education than respondents 
from the lower- and middle-socio-economic levels. 

Parental Attitudes and Race 

Significant differences were found to exist botwo».-n 
^r^e and parental attitudes toward public education. 
expected, Indians had a less favorable attitude toward 
public education than blacks and whites. In comparison, 
blacks had a more favorable attitude toward public edu- 
cation than Indians and whites. 

Past studies have shown that there are sigriificmt 
differences in parental attitudes toward public education 
between whites and blacks. This appears to hold true 




for Indians as well. The data do not roveal the 
reasons for the findinqs but some of the following 
factors may have caused these differences, 

There are a number of contributing factors that nay 
be associated with these results. The advent of desegre- 
gation was designed to eliminate inequality in educational 
opportunities, mainly for blacks. As white teachers and 
white students move into previously all black schools, 

the following changes have taken place in many of thesc_ 

schools : 

1. Facilities have been remodeled and improved; 

2 . Increased concern for the development of an 
adequate curriculum; 

3. Increase in equipment and instructional material; 

4. Increased interest and supervision of teachers 
and administrators ; 

5. Increased interest in student performance; 

6. Supplementary federal funds and additional 
^rSg^ams have appeared. 

Undoubtedly this multi-cultural environment aloncj 
with the changes listed above, has positively influenced 
the attitudes of most blacks toward this ne^w setting. 
This finding is also supported by the fifth hypothesis 
which concluded that there was an interaction between 
race and school environment, and that blacks reported 
the hiqhest mean scores for the multi-cultural school 
environment. 



As oxpoctod/ Indians had a less favorable attitude 
toward public education than blacks and whites. There 
are a number of factors associated with these results. 
Fuchs and Havighurst (1972) maintained that decisions 
about the extent to which Indians will maintain their 
traditional cultures and identity will be made by the 
Indians themselves. They also contended that these 
decisions will determine the content of school curricula 
the composition of the teaching staff, and the degree 
of separation of Indian groups from the rest of society. 
The new move of desegregation may have proved to be a 
threat to many Lumbee Indians as many have indicated 
that they wish to maintain their own schools which have 
been in existence since the latter eighteen hundreds. 

Another factor called "double voting" has probably 
influenced the attitudes of Indians toward public edu- 
cation. "Double voting" is a method whereby Citizens 
of city administrative units within the county are 
allowed to vote on candidates for the county board of 
education, yet county citizens are not allowed to vote 
on candidates for city boards of education . Indians 
represent a majority of the county population and feel 
that the "double voting" method is -an infringement upon 
their constitutional rights. 
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Other things have occurred that may have resulted 
in differences of opinions among Indian parents and 
the central administrative office. 

The Indian Eduqation Act provided additional funds 
to upgrade the educational process of Indians. Although 
parent groups were formed to decide what programs should 
be implemented, they felt that control of these funds 
should not be in the hands of the central administra- 
tive office . 

The reasons discussed above lend support to the 
findings that a significant difference does exist in 
attitudes toward public education among parents of 
different races. 

Parental Attitudes 
and School Environment 

No overall significant differences were found to 

exist among parental attitudes toward public education 

and the environment of the school. Although there was 

no difference when statistically analyzed, mean scores 

indicated that parental attitudes were more favorable 

toward a multi-cultural school environment than one 

considered to be racially identifiable. Again the 

data do not reveal the reason for the results but, some 

inferences will be made. 
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The lack ot ^iqnificant difference could be due 
to the extreme positions' taken by blacks and Indians. 
Blacks were most favorable toward the multi-cultural 
environment while Indians favored the racially identifi- 
able environment • This almost bipolar position may 
have offset the responses of whites creating a statisti- 
cal difference of no significance. 
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Interactions 



No significant interaction was found to exist between 
sojizio-economic status and race on the " Your School " ^^^'^i;- 
rAative to parental attitudes toward public education. 
However, significant interaction was found to exist 
between race and school environment. Mean scores for 
this interaction are illustrated in Figure 1,\ Indians 
were less favorable toward a multi-cultural schopl envirorr 
ment than blacks and whites. Blacks wore more fa\)^rabic 
toward a multi-cultural environment than Indians and 
whites. Inferences were made in the section of Parent a 1 
Attitudes and Race as to why this significant inter- 
action occurred, 

A significant interaction was also found to exist 
among socio-economic status and school environment on 
parental attitude scores. Mean scores of respondents 
from the low- and middle-socio-economic groups were more* 
favorable toward a multi-cultural environment than 
respondents from the high-socio-economic group. Mean 
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scores of respondents from the high-cocio-economic 
group was more favorable toward a racially identifiable- 
school environment than respondents from the low- 
and medium-socio-economic groups. Coleman (1966) 
maintained that desegregation (multi-cultural) enhanced 
the academic performance of disadvantaged students and 
that academic performance of advantaged students would 
vary with the social class composition of the school. 
This interaction may be explained by associating Cole- 
mans' terms of "disadvantaged" and advantaged" with 
the different socio-economic levels. 

A significant interaction was also found to exist 
among socio-economic status, race, and school environment 
on parental attitude scores. Multiple comparisons were 
performed on mean scores for the total number of cells 
to determine which cell/cells were significantly differ- 
ent. The fqllowing interpretation is drawn from data 
presented on Tables 13 and 14. 

Low-, medium- and high-socio-economic status 
Indians do not differ significantly relative to multi- 
cultural school environments. Neither do they differ 
significantly from high-socio-economic whites in their 
responses toward multi-cultural school environments. 
Although directionality is not indicated, cell mean 
scores imply that these groups favor ^^/racially 
identifiable school environment. 
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Whites of hi <!h-socio-oc-onoini (• slatiif; do not di i Um 
siqni f icantly ro<jardlons of the school onvi roniuon t . 
Low cell moans indicate some dissatisfaction with both 
environments as they now exist. 

Low- and medium-socio-^economic whites and blacks 
did not differ significantly in their responses to the 
multi-cultural school environment. In comparison, mean 
scores were high indicating approval of desegregated 
schools to which their children attend. 

Medium- and high-socio-economic Indians and blacki^ ^ 
did not differ significantly in their responses toward 
racially identifiable school environments. Tn comparison/ 
mean scores were high indicating approval of segregated 
schools. This has support in reviewing the literature 
in that many Indians and blacks desire to control their 
own schools. 

There was a significant difference in the responses 
of high-socio-economic Indians toward racially identifi- 
able and multi-cultural school environments . In 

comparison, mean scores indicate higher approval for ^ 
segregated schools than desegregated schools. 

Data on Tables 2 and 3 regarding Indian responses 
for high-socio-economic status toward a multi-cultural 
environment, indicate that cell to be one that siqnifi- 
cantly affects most of the interaction. The mean score 
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for this coll is the lowest of all cell means, indi- 
cated that Indians of iuqh-socio-cconomic status arc 
loss favorable toward a multi-cultural school environ- 
ment than respondents in all of the other cells* 

Table 14 also indicates that no significant differ- 
ences exist among the interaction of cells containing 
mean scores for blacks and their responses for all 
levels of socio-economic status, and for both school 
environments. Mean scores for blacks do indicate a 
more positive attitude toward the multi-cultural environ- 
ment as opposed to the racially identifiable environ- 
ment, but this difference undoubtedly was not enough 
to produce significance. 

Summarv 
-* 

V7hile generalisations may not be made beyond the 
data nresentpd, it appears reasonable to state that the 
data in general have presented evidence that there are 
significant differences among races and their atti- 
tudes toward public education. Significant interactions 
were found to exist between race and school environment; 
socio-economic status and school environment; socio- 
economic status, race and school environment on the 
parental attitude scale. 
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No siqni f icnnt interaction was found to exist 
between socio-economic status and race relative to 
parental attitudes toward public education. 

Conclusions 

1. The socio-economic status of parents does not 
seem to influence their attitude toward public education. 

2. Of the three racial groups, black parents 
would be more likely to have a more positive attitude 
toward public education than Indian and v/hites. 

3. Blacks and whites are more favorable toward 
desegregated schools than Indians. 

^ Recommendations for Further Research 

1. It is recommended that this study be replicated 
in various other communities to validate the results 
and conclusions presented. 

2. A comparative study should be conducted relative 
to parental attitudes toward public education and student 
achievement since the two variables would seem to be 
related. 

3. When a similar study is to be replicated, the 
researcher should select a time that corresponds to 
community involvement such as board of education electioii 
or other situations that tend to include emotional iss.io<^ 
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4. It is reconunended that the participatinq school 
district analyze the results obtained for any possible 
benefit that miqht accrue to that district. 

5. The role of parents in school issues should 

be reviewed in order to determine if parental participa- 
tion is l^eing given proper consideration in participa- 
tive planning and action. 

6. l^chool-parent communications were found to be 
significant on three of the seven hypotheses tested, A 
survey of conditions that promote or restrict informa- 
tional flow — in either direction ^between the school aiul 
community — could hold possible value to public schoo] 
administratci^rs. , 

7. A study should be conducted relative to pariMU^il 
attitudes tolard particular aspects of the school pro^ir.im 
such as currr|rulum/ community, facilities, disciplin*^/ 
social skills^ and school board relations. 

8. The relationship of ^. cental attitudes and the 
attitudes of tneir children toward public education 

should be explored since other research indicate a close 

1 ' 

relationship between the two. 

9. An in-flepth^ study should be conducted as to 

possible cultural explanations why certain racial groups 

1 

responded favoraibly while other groups responded 
unfavorably towajrd multi-cultural public education. , 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY AHITube ANALYSIS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
Section I. Your Schools 

The following items relate to various aspects of the educational program 
•"provided by your school; These items provide ^n opportunity for you to indicate 
your own feeling or opinion about such things as courses of study, teaching 
methods, and present buiiaing and playground ^filities in your school. It s 
. important that you indicate your own ..onest opinion about these things if tnis 
♦ sury.«y is to be helpful. \ , 

As I read each question, please respond by selecting one of the J^swers 
from the card that Iwill give you. Your answers should oe one of the following, 
strongly agree; agre^i disagree; or strongly disagree. If you cannot make up 
' f.'. t 3 » ^ . rpsnond as undecided. 



SA 

T 


A 


UN 

T 


0 

2 




.1. 


The more important basic skills and knowledges 
are being very effectively taught in our 
school. 


SA 


A. 


UN 


0 


so 
T" 


2. 


The courses now taught in our school meet the 
students' needs very well. 


SA 

T 


A 

T 


UN- 


0 

T- ." 


SD 

T 


3. 


Too much "foolishness" is taught in our school. 


SA 

T 


A 


UN 


D 


so- 

T 


4. 


Our school needs to do some curriculum study- 
to select courses that will better fit th« 
needs of our children. 



SA 
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UN 


0 
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SO 


SA 


A 


UN 


D 

"T " 


SO 

T" 


- >SA 
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UN 
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^SO 


SA 
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UN 

-r 


0 

T ' 


so 

"r 


SA 


A 


UN 
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rn 

T" 


SA 
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A 
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UN 

T 


0 

T 


SO 

T 



5. Our school is doing a good job in. giving 
children personal help and guidance.. 

6. Children in our school do not receive 
enough training in social skills. 

7. There should be more strict discipline in our 
school; 

8. Our school is very effective in teaching good 
work habits. 

9. More drill in subjects like arithmetic is 
needed in our school. 

10. Our school does not place enough emphasii 
upon obedience and respect for euthority. 
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UN 

. 3 


D 
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SD 

~r 


11. Our school is very effective in teaching 
good citizenship. 


_-SA 
5 


"T 


UN 

T 


D 

"r 


SO 

T 


12., Our school is very effective in teachings 
proper behavior and good habits. 


SA 

r 


A 

T 


• UN 


D 

2 


SD 

•y 


13. Our school children are not getting as much 
individual attention from their teachers as 
they should be getting. 


SA 

r 

•\ 

SA 

r 


■A 


UN 

T 


D 


SD 

T 


14. Our school is doing a very good job In 
. personal guidance of students. 


A 


UN 


D 

i 


SD 


15. Our school should provide better health 
service for children. 


SA 


A 

T 


UN 


J D 

r 


SD 


16. Our school doing a very good job of 

teaching children social skills^ . ' 


SA 
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A 


UN 


D 


SO 
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17. The training our children receive In human 
relations how to get along with one 
another— is very good. 


SA 

r 


A 

-r 


UN 

■r 


p 


SO 

1" - 


18. Our school should place more emphasis upon 
helping children achieve better social and 
personal adjustment. 


SA 

r 


A 

4, 

\ f 


UN 

. 3 


D 

- 2\ 


SD 

1 


19. The school administrators don't tell us 
enough about school problems* they leave 
us out too much. 

• 


SA 

r 


A 

T- 


UN 


D 


SD 


. 

20. One can easily talk with our school 
administrators about school* problems. 


I 


\ A 

-r 


UN 


0 


so 


21. Teachers will listen to what we have to say 
about school problems but that is as far as 
it goes. 


^SA 


A 


UN 

3 


D 


SO 

T" 


22. School administrators do not j)ay enough 
attention to parents. 


JA 


A 

-T 


UN 

T" 


D 

~r 


so 
"T" 


23. Our teachers seem willing to talk with 
people about school problems. 


JSA 


A 


UN 


D 


so 
T 


24. Our community is kept generally well-informed 
■ about school activities. 


JA 


A 


UN 


D 

T 


SO 


25. To provide the best education for our children, 
we need more space and rooms than are avail- 
able In our present school building* 
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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY ATTITUDES ANALYSIS FOR ADMINISTRATORS 
Section I . Your Schools 
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The following items relate to various aspects of fhe educational pro- 
gram provided by your schools. Those items provide an opportunify for 
you to indicate your own feel Inq or opinion about such things as courses 
Of study, teaching methods, and present building and playground faci liCi^ie's 
IhnT^h °?K-* It is important that you indicate your own honest opinion 
about these things if this survey is to be helpful. 

.nrJ"?^^^^ checking for each statement whether you strongly 

If^jSA); i^ree (A); disagree (D); or s trongly disagree (SD) with the^^ 

.^hTr^'c^N) space°! °'" 



_SA _A _UN _D _SD 
5 4 3 2 1 



_SA _A JJN _D SD 
5 4 3 2 1 



_SA _A JJN _D SD 

5 4 3 2 1 

_SA _A JJN _D * SD 

5 4 3 2,1 



_SA • _A _UN D SD 
■5^4 3 2 7 



_SA J\ _UN _D SD 
5 4 3 2 1 



SA 



SA 



_:SA- J\ 
5 '^4 

_SA J\ 
4 . 



UN 



UN 



UN 



UN 



SD 

I 

SD 

I 

SD 

I 

SD 



10. 



The more important basic . 
skills and knowledges are 
being very effectively 
taught in our schools. 

The courses now taught in 

our schools meet the students' 

needs very wel I . 

Too much "fool i shness" is taught 
in our schools. 

Our schools need to do some cur- 
riculum study to select courses 
that wil I better fit the needs 
of our chi Idren* 

Our schools are doing a good 
job in giving children personal 
hel p and guidance. 

Children in our schools do not 
receive enough training in social 
ski I Is. 

There should be more strict dis- 
cipllne In our schools. 

Our schools are very effective 
in teaching good-work habits. 

More drill in subjects Dke arith- 
metic is needed in our schools. 

Our schools do not p)ace er?ough 
emphasis upon obedience and re- 
spect for authorlt/. 



SD 

! 

SD 

I 

SO 



_SD 
I 

SD 
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II. Our schools are very effective , 
in teaching good citizenship. 

12* Our schools are very effective 
In teaching proper behavior and. 
good habitsj, 

J 3, 0«jr school (Children are not ge+Mng 
> as muc^ individual attention fron^ " - 

their teachers as they should be 
getting, 

^ur school fs doing a very good 
' J^t' in persona! guidance of stu-^^ 

d6;ntsv / 

/ 

_SD 15, Oyr school Should provide better 

I health service for children. 

_SD 16, Our schoof f? doing a very good 

' job of teaching children social 

skills, 

«SD 17, The training our children receive 

i in human relations — how to get 

along with one another — is very 

good, 

_SD 1 8, Our schools should place more 

I emphasis upon help iTig-ch i Idren achieve 

better social and personal adjust- 
ment, 

\ 

_SD i9. The school administrators don't 

' tell us enough about school prob- 

lems; they leave us out too much, 

_SD 20. One can easily talk witt) our 

I school administrators about school 

problems, 

_SD 2!* Teachers vv:ll listen to what we' 

' have to say about school problems 

^ot that is 3$. far as it goes. 



22, Schoci administrators do not pay 
enough attention ro parents, 

23. Our teachers seem wiljing to talk 
with people about schooj problems. 

^SD 24, Our community is kept generally 

well-informed ©bout school activi- 
ties. 



25. Our school board seems to repre- 
sent 1he community very well. 



26. The school board pays too much at- 
tention to what certain groups 
think and not anough attention to' 
the rest of the community. 

27. You have to be "someone" to get on 
the board* 

28. I feel that the school board rep- 
resents my Interests very well. 

23. The school board tries to get com- 
munity help and ideas orily wh^n 
the trbard wants something. 

30. The school board seems very wiHinq 
to 'see people and talk with them 
about school problems. 

31. To provide tne best education for 
our children, we need more space 
and rpoms than are available in 
our present school buildings. 

32. Our present school buildings and 
facilities are quite adequate to 
meet our needs . 

33. Good educational programs do not 
depend on buildings and space; we 
can provide fine education with our 
school plant just as if is. 

34. Our schools should offer a wider 
variety of courses and acltivities 
even though these would require 
more room or newer, larger arrange- 
ments . 

35. Our school buildings and facilities 
are in good repair. 

36. Bui Iding maintenance and care in 
our schools is not as. good as it 
Should be. 

37. Everything conslderecJ, our schools 
are doing as good a Job of educa- 
tion as could be expected. 
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38. In general, our schools ^are I much 
better than the average for citlos 
of thi 3 si ze. 

39» Considering the amount of monoy 
spend on them, our schools should 
do a much better job than they are 
doing. 

40. The schools In our ci -jy have many 
serious shortcomings which should 
be remedied. 
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[(Incl. nPt rrp.) 




OJ 






I 




DID 




067 


Krnrrjl p'^^Hc «»lmln, 


















06s 
069 


pp^tal service 
St«tt public .iH«vn. 
Ire il pnh| niimin . 




7? 
Sb 
36 


■ 

9 

t 


89 

82 


I 
I 
I 


.06 
.02 
.P) 
.08 


Ob 
Ob 
0) 


b6 
bl 

09 


070 
071 


Hrr<. A <Hpr«*', r-j< *d|n||g 
Offlcrr<, pilot*, puriera, 
A pnr.Jnrrrf, uhlp (other 


)2 


^ 


2 


, )6 


-20 




t*«>i nivy or cn.i$cctisrd^ 


)b 


8 


79 


1 


.06 


* 




072 


[or f |i imI' .in»l tt'ininiUftOtt' 


66 


0 




I 






G3 


07) 


Folri i| pub. .idAln* 














p'*'«t«I «rrvUe (loci, not 






\ 9b 












r<*pprtrd) 




8b 


• 


1 


■ u 


12 ■ 


35 


07b 


Mf pub. admin. 




66 


9 


> 


I 


.06 


13 


58 


07) 


1 > 1 p«»h. sd"tln , 




)b 


« 




1 


Oi. 




04. 


076 


Official* - lodge, aoclatjr, 












unlnn, etc« 




S8 


6 




I ^ 


.0) 


10 


2b 


077 


fottrnjiteri 




60 


' 8 


82 


I 


.06 


41 


-05 


071 


furchiitnt •C*nti 4 buyara 


77 


9 


92 


' I 


*16 


to 


63 




(n.a.c.) 



















Crniui 

Hook . 



250 
251 

252 
253 
2)b 

260 

260(906W 

2f0(926) 
260(9)») 

?t2 
26) 



2/0 

2,;O(906 4 
J) 

270(926) 
270(936) 
275 

280 
285' 



TOTAL 



t.40 



III 8! HANAcens, omciAts, 4 nioniiiTOM (h.i.c.) ialariio only 



K*SALARIE|i • 290 



080 
081 



o 

ERLC 




«(606«629 



MhV 4 

r) 

R(639 4 G 
A(6/»6 ♦ 

A(M.8 ♦ 
H('.*.A ♦ 

f.;< ) 

R(f.;A.A«6 

ll()OA 4 
.MA» 
iir:7A A 
?!•.) 
• (•<^6 4 

K^08) 

l(*09) 

R(«2A-839 

A(999 4 

017.154. 

846.I98, 



< 082 - 
083 



08b 



086 



007^ 

oeis 

089 

090 

09 1 
0?9 
6^2 
093 

00b 

09) 

096 

097 

0*8 
099 
100 
191 



If NA InHiKtry • tea *'Alt Q^tt 
Tor Ai:rlciilture, Fnraatry, 
Ser "All Other Induatrlaa" 

rnn«t rue t Inn 

H<tn(if jc li»r InR 

Tr^tn'-pprrsT ton 
Crrt^un ir .It lpn< . iitMlClfi 
A <*rni Ml f %rrv|cf ■ 



P' t-<l I trj'ir" (If NA kind 



<ff "oihrf Rrt>M Trade***) 



Fpo'I a d.iiry prpducta 
^ "tore* A m\ Ik ntg. 
Ccn. HchH«#. • ) A 10 atora 
App«rr| ft acceai.* ttorea 4 
•hnr ^tPrr* 

Fiirnlfir^, honf forn, 4 

fTMp*fnt -^tnret 
MptPr vrnlcl«< A iicce<a., 

rri»ll \ 
C.«<p|»"'' •<'rv\fi' <t'»tlnni 
Pl'M t \ 
r tl inf .nd dr iVm pl.li r% 
liii«twirr. 1 ir«tVi'*pi'**'''*ttt 

A iMii liiinr. m.iVrri it* 

rri.iM \ 
OtlTf rrt«N tr.^tir (Incl. 

'2^^ rrp ) , 



Induttr] 
rtlaharlaa, 4 
ijalcir. 

AO 
79 

71 

7*6 
70 

)6 

'50' 
68 
69 



|\,iiktrr A pthcr flnanca 

|n«iir4nrf A nthfr real 

f atr 
lli«>tnr«« lervlcft 

Au{o rrp«lr A 

XI «c I rpAir «ri vlcea 

Fri *rn« I f rrvl I ri 

AM other Iftd. (Ind* fiot 
rrp.) Incl. Af(tlc* (for 
fjr« n%t, ace C9da 212) 
frtratfr. flahtrlffi 4 



68 

6b 
31 
59 
39 



)9 
65 



84 
80 



47 

5) 



X 



50 



ba 

Nlnli 



8b 

95 

87 

93 
90 



78 
90 
89 



89 



88 

63 



87 

8b 
96 

96 

96 

76 
81 
28 



•f 



.2) 

1. 01 

il8 

.16 
31 

.:6 

.lb 
.08 

.0) 

.13 
.07 

.12 

.08 

.12. ' 
.32 

.22 

.10 

.03 
jOl 
.12 



J6 



07 
Ob 

11 

07 

QU 

09 
2) 
33 



Ob 
01 

39 



4f 

17 

21 

.04 
07 
35 



31 



66 

5b 

22 

31 
27 

03 

10 
47 

19 

13 

)2 
23 

0) 



24 

M 

100 

1)1 

•11 
67 
II 



44 



n C: MANAGERS, omCULS, & rROPRIETOM (N.B.C.) SELT-EMPLOYEO ONLY 



Cenaua 

Book 
Code 



R-SELF-EMfD (YEO-291 



ISR 
Codt 



R<C)SE 

R<206-459. 

B,M)SE 

R(507.526.L) 
SE 

R<536-579)SE 
R<'i06-629)SE 



R(?»37-».F)SE 

'R(639'K;)S5 
,R<6i»6*667)SE 
R<'»^»e*649)SE 

SE 

R(6'»6*676)iE 

R^67d*6964' 
658>SE 
RO0647l6)SE 
R<7264736)SE 
R(806*807)SE 
R(808).SE 
R(809) 

R<826-839^ 

SE 

R<'999W17 
-156.866 
'..H.EI 

SE 



103 
104 

105 

106 

107 

109 

no 

111 

.112 

113 
116 
115 
116 

117 

118 
119 

120 
121 
122 

123 
126 



OccuDitlon 

(If NA Ind. »»All Othir Ir{dua 
below) For Agriculture, fox 
Ftiherlei, & Mining, »»A|1 
Other Ind." below. 

Construction 
Manufacturing 



Tr^niportntlon 

Cotrrmnlcfltlons & utltttlea, 

& ^anltory aervlcea 
Wholgaaie trade 



Retail trade (If NA WinH mm* 



"Othpr retuf l trade" 



Food & dairy products atorai 

fi mild ret'g. 
Cen. Mchdae.-S&lO atore 
Apparel & accesa. atorea 
Turn., home furn., & equip- 

nent atorea 
Motor vehlclea & acc. 
Gasoline aerv. atatlona 
Eating 6i drink places 
Hardware, farm Impl., & 
bul Idlng mat. , retail 
Other retail trade (Inc. 
not rep.) 



Duncan 
Soclo- 

EC0R0«1C 

>dejc 



Banking & other finance 
Inaurancc & other real eatatje 
Bualness aervlces 
Auto repair serv. & gir. 
Mlac. repair .servlcea 

Personal servlcea 
All other Ind. (Incl. not 
rep.) Incl. Agrlc. (for farm 
^r aee Code N), Toreatry, 
Fisheries. & Mining 



TOTAL (SELF'EJIPLOYED) 

TOTAL (SAURIED) 
TOTAL (IIA) 



51 
61 

43 

44 

59 

43 

33 
47 
65 

59 
70 
33 
37 

61 

49 
85 
76 
67 
36 
34 

41 



49 



Duncan 
fopul«< 
tton 
OtclU 



Cenaua 

Socio- 
Iconomlc 



79 
68 

73 

72 

85 



54 
72 
88 

86 

89 
63 
71 

90 

75 
97 
95 
91 
68 
60 

68 



Rita 
Modified 
WhUt-Blu* 

Col 



107 



Parcent 
Popula 

tlon 



• 36 

.27 



.I960 Cenaua Data 



.06 



.01 



21 
EH] 



.34 
.07 
.09 

.08 
.09 
.24 
03 

.10 

•11 
.03 

.08 
.06 
.06 
.03 

.20 



.15 



3.09 



4«02 
1>40 



Percent 
Women 



01 
07 

0^ 

08 

05 

19 
. 23 
34 

09 
03 
03 
31 

05 

21 
05 
16 
16 
03 
05 

33 



22 



15 



13 



Percent 
Increaaa 

1950.60 



-45 
■4? 
-V. 



.or 

Oi 

02 

12 
-37 
•33 

-10 



•01 



43 



TOTAL MAKACERS, OFFICIALS 
PROPRIETORS (NON-FARM) 



8.51 



14 



lit; 

ERIC 



108 



III! CURICAL AND KINDRRP WOHKKHS 



Code 



Occupttlon 



Dtincen 
Socio* 
Kconotilc 



Oiincen 
Fopult* 
lion . 
P*clU 



Ctneue 

Soc lo- 

EconoMlc 

Index 



Klcc 
Hodl 
VhU 



ltd 
*lliit 



I960 CctMUB Ditn 



Percent 


Ferc^ent 


Percrr t 


fopule* 

tlon 


Women 


Inc 1 ( i»e 

1950-60 


• 25 


1 7 




. 05 


77 


IS7 


• U 


97 


7) 


• 01 


03 


. 10 


• 20 


69 


102 


1 .65 


84 


2? 


• 76 


79 


106 


• 05 


22 


)2 


no 


12 


86 


n 1 
• Ul 


04 






86 


2 J 


.09 


J 2 




.31 


02 




.10 


18 


(»7 


.49 


74 


US 


.17 


59 




.34 


19 


n 


.22 


98 




2.31 


97 




.46 


08 


-01 


.43 


96 




.54 


15 


^5 


■01 


05 


•4? 


.03 


23 


. -41 


.58 


96 


01 


•11 


22 


08 


•64 


93 


48 


4.68 






59 


28 




77 


35 



125 
126 
127 

128 

129 
130 
131 
132 
133 

134 

085 
173 

135 

136 

137 • 

102 

108 

153 

507 

138 

139 

501 

140 

141 

142 

143 

506 

144 



Agents (n.e.c.) 
Attendents h Llbrcr: 
Att's., Physlcltne V den* 

tints offlct 
B^ggAgemen, treneportctlofi 
8/ink teller! 
Bnokkeeperf 
Ct.«hlers 

Collectors, bill & tcct. 
DUpAtchers & •tertere, 

vehlt^te 
Express messenger & rci'lWay 

mtll clerky 
rile clerks' 

Intur. ndjuttere, exMilncrt 

& InvettlgAtort 
Hall carriers 
Messenger & office boyi • 
Office machine operators 
payroll & timekeepers 
Postal clerks 
Receptionists 
Secrecsrlei < 
Shipping i, rec. cUrks 
Stenogrsphers 

Stocft^^clerkb & storeksspers 
Telegrsph messengers 
Telegraph operators 
Telephone operators 
Ticket, station 4 exp. a$t. 
Typists 

Clerical 4 kind, vorkara 
(n.a.c) 

TOTAL 



68 

44 

38 

25 
52 
51 
44 
39 

40 

67 
44 

62 
53 
28 
45 
44 
44 
44 
61 
22 
61 
44 
22 
47 
45 
60 
61 

44 



9 

7 

8 

8 
5 
7 
7 
7 
7 
8 
5 
8 
7 
5 
7 
7 
8 
8 



/ 



90 
'50 

56 
54 
75 
73 
69 
66 

73 

6$ 
73 

89 
60 
43 
69 
73 
73 
73 
62 
56 
82 
73 
33 
75 
72 
82 
•2 

73 



IV: SAUS WORKERS 



Cf nsua 

Book 
Code 



ISR 
Code 



Occupat Ion 



Duncan 
Socio* 
tconoMlc 
Index 



Duncan 
fopula* 
tlon 
Pec 11a 



Canaua 

Soclo- 

EconoMlc 

index 



Rice 

Modified 

Vhlte-Blua 

Colter 



1960 Ccn«us Djt^ 



Percent 
Fopu I a* 
tlon 



Percent 
Women 



Pertert 

Increase 

1950-60 



380 
381 
382 
383 
385 

300 
393 

S 

S-J94 

5(206-459 
B,H) 
S(606.629 
S(637-696 

o.r.c) 
$(m 4 

all not 
395 



145 
146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 



154 
155 

156 
157 



efova) 

152 



RJC 



Ad, agents & ajile^men 
Aiic C lonccrs 
Demonstrators 
Hucksters & ppddlers 
Ins. scents 6, hrokera h 

iindorwr i ters 
Nrwsbov* 
Rrit r<tjtc ,tecnt8 & broke n 



Salr<mcn & sales clcrke 



(n.c.c.) (If ind. NA eea 
"Other Ind,*' 



Haniifactitr Ing 
Vholeeele trada 

Retail trade 



Other lnd« (1^1. «ot ra^..) 
Stock 4 bond aa|aa«an 



TOTAL 



66 
40 
35 
08 

66 
27 
62 



47 



65 
61 



39 



50 
73 



II-'/ 



90 
67 
62 
08 

89 

20 
86 



88 
85 

61 



. 05 
. 01 
. 04 
. 09 

. 57 
. 31 

, 30 



, 74 
78 



4.22 



14 
03 
93 
57 

10 
04 
24 

nn 

11 

04 
54 
26 

31 



V 



03 
24 
83 
140 

34 
98 
37 



42 
22 



07 
37 

19 



Crntut 

^Code I Code 



«0l 
602 
A03 

605 

610 
Q 

613 
616 
615 

620 
621 
623 
626 

625 

630 

6)0(C) 



630(237- 
26?) 

630(256- 

630(267- 
27^) 

630(286- 
296.206- 
2?M 
630(366- 
367. B) 
630(386- 
659.306- 
329) 
630(L) 

^30(536-1 
379) 

630(999-»- 
. 017.156, 
606-936, 

C.H.J) 
631 

632 
636 
635 

666 

6 50^ 



158 
159 
160 
161 
162 

163 
166 
165 
166 
167 

168 

169 
170 
171 

172 



176 

176 
177 
178 

179 

180 
181 

182 

186 



_0cCupjttlOn^ 



185 



186 
187 
188 
189 



190 



650(C) 


192 


650(L) 


193 


650(507- 


196 


5 79) 1 




650(999 A 


195 


•11 not J 




except jl 




906-936) 1 




651 


196 


4^2 1 


w/ 


453 


198 



• tonrm««onf , 



Bl/ick^mlthi 
Bo! l^rmnkcr 

Br tckroA^onii , 

Ci l^'-ootterf 
Cflhlnr tm^k^rf 
C^rppn t«r^ 

Ccnent & concrete flnHhera 
Compositors 6 typenettffrt 
Cranemen. derrlcknen & 

hoi s tnrn 
OrcorntorH 6 window dreMer 
EltM tr Jclans 

Elcctrotvpcra & atereotyperi 
Engravers, exc . photoen- 

gravers 
Excavating, grading. & roid 

— ?l^chtnery operators 

Foremen ^n.^.r^ ^Tf 

.VA see "Other Ind/') I 

Construction ~ 
I.M/inuf cturTn,;'^!/ 

NA kind see "Other non-dur 
Igoods" below) 



Met«l Industrie! 
Machinery, Incl. elec. 
Transportation equip. 

Other durable goo(ji 
Textiles, textile products 
& apparel 

Other non-dur. goodc 
(Incl. not ape c. mfg.) 

Railroads & railway t'xp. 

•ervlces 
Telecontnunlcatlons & utll- 

Itles & sanitary services 

Other Ind. (Incl. not rep) 



Forgemen & hitnTnermen 

Furriers 

Glaziers 

Hoat treatera, annealera, 

temperer^ 
Inspectors, scalera, & 

graders ^ log & lufflb»r 



Inspectors (n.e.c. ) (If kA 
_^ce "Other Ind." belov ^ 



Construction 
Railroads 6, railway exp. 
serv. 

Transport., exc. rr conm 
& other pub. utilities 

Other non-mfg, ind. 
(lncl.> not rep.) 



Jewelers, watchmakers, 

goldsmiths, & silver ami tfjs 

Job-setters, metal 

Linemen & servicemen, tele 
graph, telephone, & po^ 



CRAfTSMEN. 

Du6can 
Socio* 
Economic 



rORWEN, & KINDRED Workers 



22 
16 
33 
39 

27 
23 
19 
19 
52 

21 
60 
66 
55 

67 

24 

69 
60 



53 
$4 

60 

66. 

41 
39 
53 

36 

5^6 
64 



23 
39 
26 

22 

23 

41 
66 

41 

65 

38 



Duncan 
Copula* 
tlon 
^Oeclla 



36 
28 

49 



5 
3 

6 
6 

5 
5 
6 
6 
8 

6 
* 7 
7 
8 

7 

5 

7 
7 



Census 

Soc In* 
Economic 
■Index 



50 
31 
59 
69 

50 
68 
35 
36 
79 

52 
67 
76 
* 81 

75 

57 ■ 

6» 

76 
82 
84 

71 
66 
79 

79 
73 



51 
66 
57 

48 

76 
65 

74 
71 



63 
64 

76 



♦ Leas than .01 



Klce 
Hod If la 
t^tte-llus 

Collar 



109 



6 
4 

6 
3 

4 

6 
4 
6 
3 

6 
3 
3 
3 

3 

6 

3 
3 



6 
3 
6 

4 

4 

3 
3 

3 

3 

3 



L960 C^r|»„g n^^ y 



Percent Percent 
Popula- I Women 

t Ion 



.17 
.03 
^06 
.06 

.32 
.11 
1.63 
.07 
.28 

.20 
.08 
.55 
.01 

.02 

.35 



16 
. 12 
. 36 1 

.06 

.09 
.36 



16 
01 



57 



01 
03 
* 

09 

01 
<.'6 
01 
01 

16 



06 
32 
08 

* 

02 









.02 
.01 

i02' 


1 06 
15 
02 


MO 
•7! 
69 


.03 


02 


12 


.03 * 


06 


O'. 


f.l6| 


01 


66 


.02 


.0^ 


* 


-19 


.02 


02 


16 


•06 


15 


05 


06 
06 


06 
01 


•21 
62 


43 


02 


28 



Pen flit 
Incre<ias 
1950* SO 



QUO 


'a 


66 


•20 


02 




.21 


05 


66 


•13 .1 


01 


6* 



•10 
*3! 

-n 

M 

•07 
i5 

o: 

17 



16 
101 

cm 

6^ 



36 
OQ 
66 

•3) 

6) 



ERJC 



116 



110 



V : Craft^nen, Forwen, & Kindred Vnrkeri (continued) 



Crnaua 
Code 



650 
460 

665 

670 

671 
672 
673 
676 
675 
660 

690 

691 
692 
693 

696 

695 
501 
502 

503 
506 

505 
510 
512 

513 
516 
515 

520 
521 ^ 
523 
525 

530 
5)5 
565 

555 

555 
555 



m 

Code 



Occ«i p >tion 



199 Loccn»ntlve englneere 

200 Loccnntlve firemen 

201 Lnom fixers 

202 Machinists 

iMeclianlcs & repelrmen| 

203 Alrcotidlilonlng, heating 4 
* refrigeration 

206 Airplane 
, 205 AiJtfw^ohlle 

206 Offlco m.ichlne 

207 Radio f. television 
205 Railrnad & car ahop 

209 Hot eUevhrre cUaaified 
(Incl, NA type) 

210 Millers, grain, flour, 

feed, etc. 
211,., Millwrights 

212 Molders, metal 

213 Motion picture projec- 

tionists 

216 0;>tlclan8 & lena grlftdera 

6 pollshera 
215 Vainters, conat. & maint. 
216' Papcrhangers 

217 Pattern & model nakera, 

exc . paper 

218 Photpengravera & llthog*« 

219 Piflno fi organ tunera & 

repairs 

220 Plasterers ^ 

221 Plumbers & pipefitters 

222 Pressmen 6 plate printer*. 

print tng 

223 Rnllers 6 roll hands, nat^l 

226 Roof«>r5 & sl.itcra 

225 » ShormnWrrs (t repairers, 

Iexc, f;ictory 
— Stationary engineers 

227 Stnne-cut Cers & csrvcrs^ 

228 Structiirsl mctsl workers 

230 Tinsmiths, coopersml ths, & 
sheet metsl workers 

231 Tonl & die mskers & setters 

232 Upholsterera 

233 Craftsmen & kind, workers, 
. n.e.c, 

626 Members of the armtd forces 

En listed aitn 
^29 \ Officers 

-266 I whether enlisted or 

officer 



Duncan 
Socio- 
BconoMlc 
ioden 



58 

65 
10 
33 
25 

27 
68 
19 
36 
36 
23 

27 

19 
31 
12 

63 

39 
16 
10 

6ir 

66 

38 
25 
36 

69 
22 
I? 

12 
67 
25 
36 

^3 
50 
22 

32 



TOTAL 



• Uas thsn .01 



Oiincsn 
fopiila* 
tlon 
DeciU 



6 
3 
1 

7 
8 

6 
5 
6 

7 
5 
3 

1 
7 
5 
6 

6 
8 
5 



Censiif 
Socio- 
Economic 
■ Index 



68 
76 
32 
68 



61 
* 79 
52 
66 
62 
52 

61 

39 
62 
61 

73 

72 
37 
22 

76 
86 

56 
66 
66 

77 
56 
36 

22 
72 
66 
66 

68 
77 
53 

•2 



Rice 

Modified 

Vhlte-Slut 

Collsr 



3 
6 
6 

3 
3 

3 

6 
6 

3 
6 
6 

6 
3 
6 
6 

6 
3 
6 



Percent 
Populs- 
tlon 



I960 Cer.^u^ r..i * .i. 



.09 
.06 

.80 



EH] 



.10 
.18 
1.09' 
.05 
.16 
.06 

1.92 



.01 
.11 
.08 

.03 

.03 
.66 
.02 

.06 
.06 

• 01 
.08 
.51 

• 12 
.05 
.09 

.06 
.63 
.01 
.07 

.23 
.29 
.10 

.17 



Percent 
Vocpen 



14.3U 



01 
01 

EH 



02 
01 
01 
02 



02 

01 

03 

02' 

15 
•02 
16. 

02 
05 

Oi 



06 
03 



06 
01 
02 
22 

01 
01 
10 

02 



03 



?exr IT* 
19SC »o 



•21 



65 

• ll 



. IS 

n 



-0'. 
-51 

08 



-7) 
-Id 
II 

50 
01 
I ) 

2h 
•28 
.51 

12 
19 
•0) 

52 



13 



ERLC 



7 



VI: 



TnATIVRS 4 KlNnnEO WORKIRS 







Hook 


ISii 


Code 


Code 


601 


236 


602 


217 


603 


23« 


606 


2)9 


60S 


240 


610 


241 


612 


242 


613 


2'.1 


6K« 


24 5 


615 


246 


(tZO 


24 7 


671 


24 fl 


6^0 




631 


451 


632 


2*50 


634 


25 1 


635 


252 


6A0 


253 


6<»1 


254 


6<*2 


256 


6(*3 


500 


6^5 


* J / 


650 


258 


65 1 


* Jt 


652 


260 


653 


261 


654 


262 


670 


263 1 


671 • 


2Q9 


672 


,2W 


673 , 


o/o 


674 


•265 


6?5 


266 




^267 ^ . 




268 


6B5«36) 


269 


#.|J5(146) 


2?0 


6ft5(l56* 


271 


126) 




600 


272 



6*)! 

6Q2 
6'>3 
6^4 

701 
7'>3 
7^4 
705 
710 
712 
713 



I Apprentices (U tri»de NA) 



111 



Diinc«n 

Ccono«ilc 
JndAc 



Duncan 

tlon 
jXcl It 



Rrlrk|nvf«ni 6 mn^nnii 
C.irprntTs 
Electr Ic lans 
Mflclilol^ts 6 tooHakera 
M<*c!innlci, rifc, auto 
PltmScrs 6 plppflttara 
Rtilldloit trfl'lea (n.e.c.) 
H'^t.ilworktnf. trades (n.e. 
Tt !ot Inr. triidrs 
Otlier *p«'cjri''d tradea 

Trjd»» not specified 

A^br^tos 6 insulation vorktt|a 
A«^«<mhlf ra 

Attend.irtta, aiito terv. & 

pi»rklnR 
Blasters & pcwdenafn 
Bo.itwcn, caralmen, & lock 

kreprrs 
Brnkemon, r«llroad 
Biis-dr Ivera 

Chalmen, rodmen, axemen, 

survey 
Checkers, examlnera, & 

In^pectora, manual 
Conductoro, bus ft atreet rw 
Dellverywen & routemen 
Dre^^'nakers fi seamatreaaea 

exc. factory 
Dyers 

Filers, grlndera & pollnhar" 
nrtol 

FruU, nut & venet. gradera 

f» pacl'ers, exc. factory 
Ftirmcrncn, amel tetmen, 

pouters 
Graders, sortcr^^mnnuf . 
Hraters, metal ^ 
Knl tiers', loopers, toppera, 
texr 1 le 

l,aun**ry A dry cleaning oper 
MratC4itt»»rs , exc. slaught«r 

^ pncklnR house 
-HiXMopfR _ , * 



ffJur oprro'ors 6, lahorera 
<e.e.c . ) (If »A which 
Irw) 



77} 

274 
2)5 
275 

:;6 

2V 
279 
255 
279 
230 
281 
282 



'*oi 1 " I n InR 
CiM'Jr pr' rol f» nat Pas 
nlni" f, quarry Inft, exc 

fuel 

{ptft-ro, myi*', l.sctory, 
lo.'p, InK c^p, >tc . 
M'^toi'ni'n, street, subway, 

etc . ^ 
Oliers & i^rea^ers, exc auto 
r.ifkcrs 6 wrappPra n.e.c. 
ratnlnrs^ exc, const. & aialijt 
rhofRi /i^hlc proreas workari 
Power-station operatora 
SM lors 6 deck honda 
<;awvc^S - 

Sewer* (m stitchers, aanuf 
Spinners, textile 
Stationary flrr^nen 
Swltchaten, ral Irosd 



♦ Leaa thsn .01 



35 
25 
32 
31 
37 
41 
34 
33 
29 
33 
40 
31 
39 
32 
17 

19 
11 

24 
42 
24 

25 

17 
30 
32 

23 
12 

22 

10 

18 
17 
29 

21 
15 

29 ' 
46" 



10 
02 
38 

12 

03 

34 
15 
18 
18 
42 
50 
16 
05 
17 
05 
17 
44 



Census 

Soc lo« 

economic 

Index 



6 
5 
6 
5 
6 
7 
6 
6 
5 
6 
7 
5 
6 
6 
' 4 

4 
I 

5 
7 
5 



4 
5 
6 

5 
I 

5 

1 

3 
4 

5 

4 
3 

5 
7 



1 

0 
6 

1 

0 

6 
3 
4 
4 
7 
8 
3 
0 
4 
0 
3 
7 



46 
57 
50 
61 
59 
60 
60 
49 
55 
57 
51 
55 
63 
61 

44 
33 

50 
71 
65 

47 

61 
61 

5V 

35 
36 

57 

19 

45 
14 

56 ' 

47 
37 

60 

73 ' 



18 

70 

36 

28 

64 
44 
38 
47 
65 
78 
40 
10 
39 
20 
40 
72 



Rice 

Hodiried 

Whlta-Blua 

Collar 



3 
4 
4 
4 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 
3' 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

3 
4 



4 
4 
4 

4 
4 

4 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 
4 



Percent 
Popiila* ' 
tlon I 



IVKent 
Ur^en 



Pen I 
)ncf <'^«t 

mo.* » 



* 

•01 
.Pl 
.01 
.02 
•01 
.01 
* 

.01 
.0? 
.01 
.02 



.03 
1.06 

.03 
.01 

.01 
.10 
.29 

.02 

.80 
.01 
.68 

.19 
.03 

.25 

.04 

.09 
.06 
•01 

■07 
.64 

.29 
.01 



. 16 

^14 
.02 

.01 
.09 
.76 
.2) 
.07 
.04 
.06 
.15 
.96 
.08 
.14 



04 
01 

01 

10 

04 

46 
02 
03 

07 

04 

06 

71 

02 
68 
I 02 

I 

68 
72 

03 



CD [Zi 
•;2 > * 



01 

01 
01 
61 
10 
44 
0'» 
01 
03 
94 
79 
01 




, 30 
•37 

•14 

17 

4} 

76 
•16 

0? 
-18 
•01 

-i; 



7^ 

-26 
.04 



120 



ERIC 



112 



VI: 



Opcratlvm A KlmlrrH UnrkrrM (rnn1|„MMl) 



Crntua 






tSR 


Cede 


Co<1r 




283 


T 




72(r 


205 


721 


28* 



W-77J 

W(C) 



w(;o7) 
w<:oa) 

W(200) 

U<216- 

236) 

W(2I6) 

W(2I7) 

W(2I!:) 
W(2I9) 
W<236) 



W(2*7) 

W(23«; 

.>"(2,35»X 
W(266) 

W(2/i7) 

W(248) 
W(269) 
W(256 ♦ 
257. M) 
W(2^6) 
W(257) 

V(;67.276 

W(267) 
W(268) 
W(26<>) 

W(2;6> 

W(286-289 



W(286) 
W(287) 
W(289) 

W(2f») 



ERLC 



363 



2V0 

291 
292 
293 

296 
295 

296 
297 
298 



301 

302 

J03 . 
304 

305 

306 
307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 
313 

316 
315 
316" 

317 

318 



319 
320 
321 

322 



Wr,ivrrn. (<>Ktlle 



Opcr.mvrt Kindred Worh>r i 



Nrn^M «nirr;icliirlnK 
Construction (for other non - 
"»fjr. Ind. see after mfffv^ 
Ird. ^re ^(ter «fg, induattf- 



M-i-^uf-ici irlnp, (If NA what 
hind of wfj;. nee undtr 
'>Mmif t»ir Ing") ' 
Pwr«lbir r*'P tt< 
L'r^hrr '*» wnnti products . 
exc. furniture 

fi ml 1 Ivcrk 
Ml«c. vpnd products 
Furftltitre & fUturffl 
Stone, cUv Rl-ma prod 
(tr NA vhlch he low) 
GUt^ & Klfl^A ptc^ducts 
C^nrrn , concri*te, ^ (;ypatM 

prod. ^ plflfttrr 
St riir tiiral 

P»ttpry f» rrlo^F^d products 
•MI^C. noiyiir(/fUcjU4t^al 
^ fttn tir 



Ir 



Mj<t f.^<ri>^, ateel workii 
f» rnlllW mi lit 
Other prinftrv Iron & atccl 

lndii<trl<(9 
rrl">*ry^-ooofrr rnii^ 'Ind, 
Ciitlrry, h^nd tonla, ^ othti 

h;irdv4rc 
FMhrlcAti'd stritcCural met. 

product* 
MMc. r»h. »^ct«I prnds,^ 
Not sprc . fwef I indu<trie> 



Mrtchinrry, eKc , elcc. 



A^r Ic^il^urJl «n;ichinery 
Office & store machlnea & 
devlcan 

Miyc^ w.ichlnrry 
rirC. Wiich., & enuip. A 



Tr*in*. equip. (If HA which 



Kotor vch. & equip. 
Alrcrtfc & partn 
Ship & bojt hldg. & rrpair- 

K.illro.id N »^l*c. trans, 
rqulfwont 



ProfesMonjl & photnf^raphic 
equip, & watches (U HA 
which helcv) 



Prof, equip. & flupplitfl 
fhoto equip* & fluppUt* 
Uatchta. clock, 4 clock* 

work operated dewlce« 
MIflC* mU, ind. 



• U«« than .01 




VI 1 




W'U9> 



W(U9) 




wf JP7) 

wffi>9) 
w(4|fi*^!9|) )'>) 



3)0 
))l 

3)2 
))) 

)i? . 

)39 
HO 



)C2 
)4) 

3U 

34 > 

348 

349 
3)0 
3M 

352 



W(4|6) 
W(4|<») 
W(4?64 
429) 
U(4)6-*38() 357 



n4 

355 
356 



W(416) 

UU4;) 
W(438) 
U(459) 



U(L> 

tf(507.52^') 
«(5jy57o:) 

0 r.CI I 

K) 

V<*»0^-9>«. 
J) 

Mjnuf. ) 
W(999 & 

oi;*oi8, 

, 706.7)6. 
846-89fi, 

A.e.N) 



358 

359 

360 
3M 



364 

365 

)(>6 



)6? 
)68 
360 

370 

362 

371 



ERLC 



N i«*i i»m *l«ir '|'[«H»<1T ^ 

|» ' N V 'M.»i . ,1 i.rMiii.ils (rr 

[ha wUdi n^^^ ^pcf . forwi 



r ♦ I r V pr »xjMf 1 1 

B^v^ry prrdirl* 

foM pi#.p. 4 Windrfd 
prnd'ic M 
Np? •pc frm! imt. 

Ir^Mif f-lll prna J|f NA 
w!<lch hflrv) 



«>/r»^tj, r«<i«, floor cov. 
^Ai, thri-ael, ^ fab. miWt 
^i M_- 1 1 prod. 

prr^C^I ?» •»l^cr i3hrfr«C«d 
t**tl!r prndf (If NA ^UV 



HHc f<iH. !*»■. prod. 
Ir<«prr h •lll*-*< pro<iltirrt 



Tiilp, p«p*'r. K papf>rh<l. 
r«p*rhoard rnntAinrr«, 
HHc p»p»r iTY'i Ip pro<J. 



• IllVd |w^«n»rl«-> 



CH#»-|c<i| h 4lll«rf prod. 
(If .VA which hclov)^ 

DrMRi ^ *fdU In*«« 
r-»|nta, Vi«rnichc^« & relatr l 
proH . 

H.I <c . chrn. ^ ■ 1 1 Ifd ^To6 



rrtrn|ri>« ^ roal prod. 
(If HA wMcIt hflow^ 



trfrnl^ttn rrflnlrf; 
HI <t . pi>t . h rOm\ prod 
RM»»*»pr prod, h r>i'.c , pi 
t Ic pr«»d'if t< 



Xjrjtt^^rr r, lp.it*irr plod. 
(If Uh vhit h hi>|t>^> 



Lf^Athrr: t<i"»»i*'l, rurrlrd 

f, flo|<fird 
rootwr«r '»«c. niHhrr 
L«»>«t*»«*r p»<»i1. . footwear 



Not ^pfT. nff.. |n»', M'iil. 
HTC htg WA ^jnA) 



Othrr *<nn"* iinif jc t'tf 



Con«; r>ir t *on-ir» Urtntf «fg 
loduitrl'^ (If MA w»«at kind 
>rf Mot, ^prc lod. Srlow) 



R«llroAd< h rjl^lwsy mprtff 

servlci'S ' ^ 
Tran«porc«t loo, nrc. rtll 
Crr>««iinlr«t too* & utllltle* 
(, ««oltiirv 9ervlrr« 

Vho|e'<«|r 4 rrtsll trsrit 
n>i<|'<>4'«« h r'^pAlr •<'rvlcr« 

fubllc sdMinlitrat loo 

Not tpvr. ooo*<«f||. ind. 
(l»»cl. ooo«%f«. but NA kind) 
All other Indiittrlet 



TOTAL 



• Ut« th/»« .01 



'•c, ) (itmt tfMM it) 










\ 


tniiH .*o 


1 nnfu All 


C»'O^M« 




\<ihO Ctn»u§ 


*»flt« 


^»#ul•• 

i Inn 
1 Ir 


S»T 'o- 
VriiofMlc 

ln.l«'« 


Hi«)lf |r4 
Wliltr-dlu* 
Ciil l«r 


Po«c»o 
Tuptil* 
t loo 


frrcco 
» UoMro 


ff fceot 

Incfi'ctr 

1950.60 










filiiJ 


ED 




16 
16 
22 


3 
3 
5 


4) 

53 


* 


nn 

.21 


DII 

2J 
07 


44 
-P2 


09 


' 1 
J 

) 


«9 

36 
38 




. 14 
.05 
.07 


62 
07 


41 
0) 

H 


12 " 
19 


^ I. 

4 


34 
48 




.''4 

• C? 


50 
11 


-06 
• 07 


11 
19 
^ 02 


4 

^ 

0 


32 
46 
13 




.05 
.01 

,0b 


22 
4Q 
62 




06 
21 


0 

4 ^ 


47 




cm 


'8 




00 
14 

02 
10 


1 
3 

\^ 


38 
44 

14 
33 




.04 
.02 
. 39 
.03 


18 

43 
45 
J8 


/ -04 
-23 


21 
22 
17 

19 


s 

5 
) 

4 


39 

36 


♦ 


QD 

.M 
.06 

Q3 


ca 

75 
61 

03 


123 

03 
14 

ng 


19 


4 


51 




• 1?' 


09 


II 


17 

19 


3 . * 
4 


37 
52 




•11 

•07 


33 

/4I 


19 




■ 


60 




. 15 


38 


16 - ' 


20 
09 
26 


4 

I 
5 


51 
57 




f*^n 

.03 


34 
17 


rm 

16 


15 
2) 


3 
) 


51 
55 


I 


.03 


Oft 

JiL- 


07 

:o 


5 1 
56 
14 


8 
8 

2 


79 

44 


3 


.07 


01 

Jliu 


<»: 
-ill 


22 


5 








28 


20 


16 


3 










□3 


10 
09 
14 


1 
I 
2 


37 
31 
36 




03 
.21 
.05 


14 
51 

' 51 4 


- 39 
•12 
-20 


16 


3 


44 


4 


.0? 

-FED 


41 


-4^ 


15 
23 




42 


4 
4 


•09 

•06 


ni 

07 


.40 
1 7 


21 




52 ^ 


4 


.08 


03 


/ 

•05 


17 
19 
II 




38 

45 
29 


4 
4 


•34 
•11 

.02 


28 
12 
50 


•02 
4S 
•24 


17 




50 




.07 


10 


.10 


18 














20 






H 


.14 


30 


.12 








I 


».91 


28 


09 


■ 


* 


1 
1 
1 

1 

t 




■ 1 
1 







4 . 



VI J: SKKVtCK WtlHKKKS, KXCf lT PRlVAn: MOirsrilOtD 



114 



Crntu* 

Hook 
Cod* 






Utincan 
Soc lo* 


Diincnn 


Centtia 


met 


1960 (Vn^ua 




ISR 

C(*d r 




fopulA- 


Soc In- 


HodtCled 


Percent 


Percent 


P^rtf%i 


Pec tip;! 1 1 OO 


Economic 


eion 


EconoMiic 


Whlet-Slu« 


Popti la- 


Women 


I.ncr«^*4e 


I«de« 


Dec lit 


Index 


Collar 


t inn 


/ 


A 10 


3 HO 


Attfint;«neii, loiit lint loon. 














19^0 -s.) 




381 




n 


1 


38 


4 




7 t 


** * 


AttrnH.iotn, prof, h p«r. 








• , 

4 
4 
4 
4 

4^ 




813 

813 • 

820 

821 


3B2 
)8 \ 
384 
386 
383 


«rrv. o.c.c. 
Att*^. rrc . & iiMiijicment 
norhrrs 
Rartcndrrs 
Rookblacka . 

PoNrdlng & lodg. ho\iatka«p« 


7h 
19 
17 
19 
08 

a 30 


5 
4 
3 
4 
1 
5 


46 
26 
37 
46 
02 
35 


• 12 
.10 
•28 
.29 
.02 
.05 


70 
1 ) 
0) 
II 

c. 

88 


n 

n: 
• 1? 

-M 

02 


823 


287 


Chwnhcrmafd5 & m«ld9^ cxc* 








823 


387 
}BS 


prlvntr hniMphnld 
Charwomen & cleanera 
Cooks, exc. priv. h.h. 


11 
10 
15 


1 
I 
3 


18 

15 
31 


4 
4 
4 


.28 
.30 
■93 
■26 
-12 


98 
67 
64 
71 
32 


40 

29 
79 
-19 


mn 

OJv 

831 


389 
390 
939 


Conntcr f$ foiintntn workera 
F-lcv.Ttnr opr raters 
iloii^ekcrpers & stewarda, e»< 


17 
10 


3 
1 


41 
28 


4 
4 


834 




private hniisehnlds 


3i 


6 


61 


4 


-24 
■96 

* 


80 
13 


33 
31 


394 


Janitors & sextona 


09 


1 


18 


4 


833 


50? 


Kitchen workers n.e.c txc. 










840 


3Q£ 


private hoiiseholdn 
Hldwive^ 


11 

37 


1 

6 


18 

51 


4 
3 


■52 
* 


58 
78 

r.? 

By 

03 

04 


3^ 
.4^ 


841 


400 


. or tor s 


04 


0 


16 


4 


.2i 


- i 1 

30 
'.3 


642 


4Q1 
288 


Prxctic^I nurnes 
Hairdressers, cosmetologiaCi 


22 
17 


5 
3 


32 
37 


4 
4 


■ 3i 
.47 


830 
831 


392 


FlfOTcn, fire protection 
Guards, watchmen^ doorkccpei 


37 

9 18 


6 

4 


73 
38 


3 
4 


.22 
.40 


25 
03 


832 




Harsh.^l'ip & coqstublea 


21 


5 


44 


4 


.01 


833 


397 


Pollcrmen ^ detectlvea (If 












othcra) 




NA which below) 


39 


7 




3 


.03 


HD 

08 


rm 

1 HI 
•17 


39V 


Pr Iv^te 


36 


6 


67 


3 


853(906- 
936,J) 


398 


Cnvrrnmenl 


40 


7 


74 


3 


■37 


02 


3» 




















834 


402 


Shcrfffa & bsillffa 


34 


6 


66 


4 


■ 04 


05 


»0 


860 


405 


Watclimen (crosaing) bridge 








874 


403 


tendera 

Uthera^ recreation & aamat- 


17 


3 


39 


4 




45 


1^3 


875 




ment 

Waltera & wsiereaata 


25 
16 


c 

3 

3 


34 

39 ' 


4 
4 


■ 02 
1.39 


31 
87 


-37 

2> 


890 


406 


Service vorktra t>tctpe 




























' prlvaCt houaehold (n.t.c.) 


U 


1 


18 




•30 


43 


.02 






TOTAL 










8.94 


53 


28 


f 




* Lea a Chan .01 

















VXII: PRIVATE HOUSBKOLO UUftKERS 



Ceniui 

Book 
Code 








Duncan 
Soclo- 
fconoaiic 
IfKlex 


Duncan 


Cenaua 


8ict 


I960 C?n$ua 0;»tA 


ISR 
C^Je 






Popult- 

eion 

otcilt 


Socio* 

tconoalc 

Jfvlex 


Hodidtd 

Vhtee-llua 

Collar 


Percent 
Pop.j t a - 
t ion 


Percent 
Wo«en 


Perc'-nf 
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PERSONAL INFORMATION 
(This information is needed to report the survey findings intelligently.) 

1. What is. the occupation of the head of the household? 

2. How many years of schooling has he completed? 

3. What is the occupation of the wife if other than housewife? 

4. How many years of schooling has she completed? 

5.. In what age group is the head of the household? 

30*s 40's 50*s 60's 70's 

6. Do you own your home? Renting? Buying? 

7. How many children are living in the home? 



To bg- completed by the interviewer; 

8. Race (circle one) Indian Black White 
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•TCVBN rrONC« VtCLCNM. 
ffours !• OniiUM. n.C. 

MM. MiKLtY ■mrr 

MeUTC LUWSAITON. N. C. 

NAKKY WKST tOCKLCAU 
P«MMIOMI« H. C. 



W MCCORMICK. J«.. Chaiumah 

NOWiAND. N.C. 

jRobcjiou Comtfg ^oarb of Jbucatimt 

V. M. ALLCN. COUNTY •umhintinoint 
LUMBERTON. NORTH CAROLINA 
Zip Cook 26358 

March 22, 197'* 
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I. J. WILLIAMS 
HlX. N. C. 

MUt. AiLCCN HOLMCft 

ftOUTI 3„ LUMOCMTON. N. C. 

•AMMY ALLCN 

ROUTK 7. LUMirRTON« N C. 



TO: SELECTED PRINCIPAL*? ROBESON COUNTY SCHOOLS 

FROM: Y. H. ALLEN, COUNTY SUPERINTENHENT 

, Re: Attitude Survey by Mr. Gerald Maynor - Inforr^ation to be used 
m doctoral dissertation 

Mr. Gerald Maynor. a native of our County and a forner public 
school teacher and now in the Education Department at Pembroke St-ite 
irn^r-n-''tJ" ^^•"Plet^d course work toward his doctoral decree and 
IS now in the process of gathering information for his dissertation. 
..r Maynor is doinp. his <iissertation on parental attitude toward 
DUblic schools. 

Mr. Maynor h-is sonetine 3^50 discussed this m,nter at length in 

Jellina r 'T--^ ^'"^ ''"^P"^^ " *° .n hor.«t 

no! io-n^ r''!"-? ^"^lic schools. His information will 

no. point or be designated toward any one school as all information 
will be compiled from the several schools surveved and used in a most 
constructive manner, -'r. vaynor has very graciouslv allowed us to 
wh^r^''^^* -in some alterations in his attitude survey to make them 
what we thoup.ht would be more realistic and less likelv to create any 
111 will or resentment from parents, school administrators, teachers 
and ocnerr^ersons involved who mi^ht be furnishing this information, 
^e have studied th.s attitude survey closely and we cannot see where 
It can do any harm, in fact, we think it would be heloful as it would 
give u.-. an^ooportunity t-o see how many of our parents" feel toward our 
schools rarther. I think it would give parents a.. oDoortunity to ex- 
oress themselves ref.arding their schools in a manner which thev might 
appreciate. , ^ 

Mr,, Maynor fully understands that this is a busy time of year and 
or th!""^^ 7t l possible burden on the school principal 

survev ^^^^f ".\^f ^^^^^ P^i""pal rr.ight designate to help him get out this 
ac^Ivi;,- . . ' '^f particular school is involved in so many 

activities that you prefer not to participate at all. If so. Mr. Maynor 
^ill select another school; however. I must state -that Mr. Mavnor. in 
conference with us. has asked us to suggest the schools in which this 
survey is to be carried out. There are certain factors he would like to 
discuss wi^h you because on a County-wide basis he would like to get a 
cross-section of our various race groups involved in thi"? survey. 

;,n .nno?I;im "f /^everal days Mr. Maynor- will be contacting you for 
an appointment and^ill come to your school with a copy of the survev 
and discuss it fully with you and expl^what he is trving \o do and I 
am sure will be h;>ppy to answer any que^ons you ask. ' 

12. i 
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As Suo'erinterrient of the Robeson Countv Schools I do hope that you 
^ir,ht see fit to participate in this survey as I do think it can be help- 
ful and certainly we d.eeply appreciate those who are attempting to make' 
studies or carry on activities which are totally constructive and designed 
to be used to constructively improve our schools and who desire to go 
through the appropriate ethical channels in doing so. Therefore, l ajrain 
state that I hope that you will see fit to co-operate with Mr. Maynor in 
this endeavor. 
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PEMBBQKE STATE DNIVEBSITY 



PEMBROKE* NORTH CAROLINA 26372 
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Fice or DIRECTOR or 

ITUDCNT TCACHINO 



April 



. 1974 



Dear Parents: 



A survey is being conducted in Robeson County relative to 
parental attitude toward public education. This research is 
being conducted with the/full knowledge of your administrators. 
Your name has been selected as a representative sample from your 
school community. In the next several day^ someone will visit 
you to discuss your attitude toward the public schools that 
your child (or children) attend. Your name will not be used 
in any way whatever. Your answers will be combi neT"wi th " those 
from many other people for analysis. 

Your help in this pr6ject will be deeply appreciated* 



Sincerely yours > 




Gerald D. Maiynor 
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INDIVIDUAL SCORING SHEET 
8 - W SXIO-ECONOMIC STATUS MULT I -CULTURAL 



RACIALLY 
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School Approval - Rejection Scale 
Question Items 



Personal Gudi- .ce and Social Sk 



Ills 



6 

8 " 
10 
12 

13 ~ 

14 ~ 
16 ~ 
19 

21 " 

22 ~ 

23 ~ 
32 

34 ~ 
■total 



Curriculum and Course Content 



2 
7 
8 

10 



12 



total 



5 

6 

13 — 

14 "~ 
1-5 "~ 
16 

17 "*" 

18 ~ 

total 



Schoo I -Parent Cbmmuni cat ions 



19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 



total 



Building Adequacy and Maintenance 



25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 



total 



ALL TOTALS « 
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THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

DEPARTMhSr or SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHHOPOI.OC Y 
1775 SOfTH COLLEGE HOAD 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 4^210 



March 5, 13m 



Mr, Gerald D. HayDr 
Department of Education 
\^ Pembroke State University 
\ \ Pembroke, North Carolina 2B372 



Jear Mr^ Maygor. 

I 

"Your School", the instrument you request, is included 
in full in an appendix to the monograph School^Community 
Attitude Analysis For Educational Administrators and its dev- 
" elopment and testing is discussed in some detaiil in chapters 
three and Four nF the monograph^ I suspect you uill not want 
to'usc the -entire instrument but ulll preFer to study it and 
use those portions which are appropriate to your purposes. 
The monograph is available From The Ohio State Publicati4nr>: 
Salses and Distribution, 2D Lord Hall, 12^ w. 17th Ave, 
Columbus, Ohio UJ\'ilO^ I have np objection to your using 
portions oF it provided it is U5:ed responsibly and that 
the customary pcknowleiigBment is macje. 

Sincerely, yours, ^. / 

*?obert P. Bullock 
Professor of Sociology 
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VITA 

Personal 

Gerald D. Maynor, a Lumbee Indian, was born 
August 30, 1934, in Pembroke, North Carolina, the son 
of Juddie and Mary F. Maynor. He is married to the 
former Annie Ruth Lowery. They have five children: 
Wanda, Gerald, Jr., Myra, Ramona and Gina* 

Educational Preparation 

In 1951, he graduated from the public high school 
in Pembroke, North Carolina. After serving four years 
in the United States Air Force, he entered Pembroke 
State College in 1955 and graduated in 1959 with a 
Bachelor of Arcs degree. in Social Studies. In 1966, ho 
received his Mastei of A-ts degree from Appalachian 
State University in Boone, North Carolina. In 1971, he 
was a participant in a Leadership) Training Project for 
Administrators at the University of Miami, Coral Gables, 
Florida. He received his Doctor of Education degree 
from the University of Miami in December, 1974. 

Professional Experience 

Junior high school teacher, Baltimore County, 
Maryland (1959-1963); Elementary school teacher. Coach 
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and Guidance Counselor, Raeford, ^North Carolina {19G3- 
1968); Guidance Director, Raeford, North Carolina 
(1968-1971); Instructor, Pembroke State University, 
Pembroke, North Carolina ^ {1973-'1974) • 

Permanent Address '-^ 

\ 

Post Office Box 1074, Pembroke, North Carolina 
28372. 
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MAYNOR, Gerald D. , Sr. (Ed.D. - Educational Administration) 

THE EFFECTS OF SOCIO-rCONOMIC STATUS AND RACE ON PARENTAL 
ATTITUDES TOWARD PUBLIC EDUCATION IN A TRI-RACIAL SCHOOL 
DISTRICT (December, 1974) Abstract of a Doctoral 
Research Project, University of Miami, coral Gables, 
Florida. Chairman: Dr. John H. Croghan. 

Purpose 

The purpose of this study was to- investigate the 
possible relationships that may exist between the aspects 
of parental attitude toward public education and the 
race and socio-economic status of the parent, m addi- 
tion, parental attitude scores were analyzed relative 
to the cultural environment of the school. More spe- ' 
cifically, the purpose of the study was to provide and 
examine data relative to the following questions: 

1. Does socio-economic status significantly affect 
parental attitudes toward public education? 

2. Does race significantly affect parental 
attitudes toward public education? 

3. Does the racial composition (multi-cultural 
or racially identifiable) of the school 
significantly affect parental attitudes 
toward public education? 
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ProcGdures 

/ 

Data for this study^i^ere gathered from a systematic 
random sample of 24 0 parents of public school students 
in a rural southeastern section of the United States. 
The random sample was systematically selected to include 
American Indian, American Blacks, and American Whites, 

/ The instrument used in this research was a scale 
of 34 items developed by Robert P. Bullock to measure 
the degree of parental approval of local schools. Socio- 
economic status was determined by using the first digit 
of Duncans Index of Socio - Economic Status (Reiss, 1961) 
as applied to the occupation of the head of household • 

'Data were collected through personal interviews. 

Analysis of variance technique as developed by 
Clyde' s MANOVA Statistical Subroutine (Clyde, 1969) , 
was used to determine if there were significant differ- 
ences between race, socio-economic status and school 
environment on parental attitude scores toward public 
education. The Newman - Keuls Test for Multiple 
Comparisons w ere made according to the procedures 
outlined by Winer (1962) . 

Findings 

1. No significant relationship was found to 
exist between socio-economic status and 
parental attitudes toward public education. 



A significant relationship was found 

to exist between race and parental 

attitudes toward public education. 

No significant interaction was found to 

exist aniong race, socio-economic status, 

and parental attitudes toward public 

education^ 

No significant difference was found to 
exist between school environment and 
parental attitudes toward public educa- 
tion. 

A significant interaction was found to 
exist among race, school environment, 
and parental attitudes toward public 
education. 

A significant interaction was found to 
exist among socio-economic status, 
school environment, and parental atti- 
tudes toward public education. 
A significant interaction was found to 
exist among race, socio-economic 
status, school environment^ and parental 
attitudes toward public education. 
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Conclusions 

Results of this study seem to permit the drawing 
of the following conclusions: 

1. The socio-economic status of parents 
does not seem to influence their 
attitude toward public education. 

2. Of the three racial grovos, black (Ty j 
parents would be more likely to have 

a more positive attitude toward public 
education than Indians and whites. 

3. Blacks and whites are more favorable toward 
desegregated schools than Indians. 

Recommendations for Further Research 

1. It is recommended that this study be 
replicated in various other communities 
to validate the results and conclusions 
presented. 

2. A comparative study should be conducted 
relative to parental attitudes toward 
public education and student achievement 
since the two variables would seem to be - 
related. 



When a similar study is* to be replicated, 
select a time that corresponds to com- 
munity involvement such as board of 
education elections or other situations 
that tend to include emotional issues. 
It is recommended that the participating 
school district analyze the results for 
any possible benefit that might accrue 
to that district. 

The role of parents in schobl issues 
should be reviewed in order to determine 
if parental participation is being given 
proper consideration in participative 
planning and action. 

School-parent communications were found , 
to be significant on three of the seven 
hypotheses tested. A survey of conditions 
that promote or restrict informational flow- 
in either direction between the school and 
community — could hold possible value to 
public school administrators. 
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A study should be conducted relative to 
parental attitudes toward particular 
aspects of the school program such as 
curriculum/ communications / facilities, 
discipline/ social skills and school 
board relations. \^ 
The relationship of parental attitudes and 
the attitudes of their children toward 
public education should be explored since 
other research indicate a close relationship 
between the two. 

An in-depth study should be conducted as 
to possible cultural explanations why 
certain racial groups responded favorably 
while other groups responded unfavorably 
toward multi-cultural school environments. 



